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PREFACE 


TO 

o 


READINGS    ON   POETRY. 


To  write  explanations  of  poetry 
for  young1  people  is  an  humble  and 
laborious  task,  that  requires  a  degree 
of  minute  care  and  patience,  of  which 
those  who  have  not  actually  made 
the  attempt  cannot  form  an  adequate 
idea.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  human  understanding-,  in  its 
most  highly  cultivated  and  in  its  most 
ignorant  state,  in  the  maturity  and 
in  the  infancy  of  its  powers,  can  best 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  our  ap- 
parently trivial  undertaking,  difficul- 
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understanding,  and  forming  their  taste 
for  literature. 

The  poems  and  passages  selected 
for  explanation  have  been  chosen 
chiefly  from  "  EnjfielcTs  Speaker" 
because  we  are  informed  that  this  is 
an  established  school-book,  and  we 
see  in  private  families  that  it  is  in 
every  body's  hands.  Pope's  description 
of  "  the  Man  of  E.OSS"  is  the  first  pas- 
sage taken  for  explanation  ;  there  are 
no  lines  perhaps  which  are  more  fre- 
quently given  to  children  to  learn  by 
rote ;  because  it  is  generally  thought 
that  they  are  very  easy  to  be  under- 
stood; yet,  upon  appealing  to  two 
girls  of  eight  and  ten  years  old,  who 
for  their  age  were  not  deficient  in 
knowledge,  we  found  to  our  surprise, 
that  they  did  not  thoroughly  com- 
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prebend  this  apparently  easy  passage. 
— The  very  first  line — 
rt  But  all  our  praises  why  should  Lords  engross?'' 
was  not  understood  for  want  of  a  clear 
idea  of  the  meaning"  of  the  word  en- 
gross. From  similar  causes  several 
other  lines  were  unintelligible,  and  the 
construction  of  interrogatory  and  ex- 
clamatory sentences  were  but  imper- 
fectly comprehended.  It  is  possible 
that  other  children  of  the  same  age 
may  not  in  this  particular  instance, 
find  the  same,  or  find  any  difficulties, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
upon  a  fair  examination  it  would  be 
found,  that  among  the  hundreds  d€ 
lines  of  poetry  which  young  people 
generally  have  learned  by  rote,  not 
one  half  of  the  number  is  perfectly, 
or  even  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
fluent  little  reciters.  We  beseech  pa- 
fa  2 
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rents  and  preceptors  to  make  one  ex-* 
periment  at  least,  on  any  lines  quoted 
in  the  following  book.  They  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  utility  or  inutility  of  our  ex- 
planations. If,  in  making  this  trial, 
it  should  happen  that  any  parent  or 
preceptor  should  feel  provoked  r  mor- 
tified by  his  pupil's  not  understanding 
what  it  was  supposed  he  clearly  com- 
prehended, let  the  preceptor  call 
to  mind  some  of  the  passages  of  poetry 
which  he  learned  by  rote  in  his  child- 
hood, let  him  recollect  his  own  childish 
mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  let 
him  question  his  rational  self,  being 
now  grown  to  years  of  discretion,  how 
long  it  was  before  he  came  to  the  per- 
fect possession  of  the  sense  of  the 
poet. 

The  fact  is,  that  we  are  all  of  us  apt 
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to  be  caught  by  lines  that  sound 
agreeably.  The  harmonious  cadences 
of  verse,  please  the  ear  and  capti- 
vate the  judgement  both  in  \outh 
and  age.  Swift  was  so  well  aware  of 
this  propensity,  that  he  wrote,  as  is 
well  known,  a  sonnet,  which  from  the 
begii?f>ing  to  the  end,  is  absolute  non- 
sense, but  which  from  the  mellifluous 
sound  of  the  words,  the  musical  effect 
of  the  measure,  and  the  rhythm,  passed 
on  the  fine  lady  and  fine  gentleman  of 
that  day  as  genuine  poetry  and  sense, 
worthy  of  a  person  of  quality.  Since 
the  time  of  Swift  knowledge  and  li- 
terature, and  the  taste  for  poetry  espe- 
cially, have  increased  so  rapidly,  that 
it  may  be  deemed  impossible  for  any 
one  of  common  education  now  to  be 

imposed  upon  by  so  palpable  a  conn- 
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terfeit.  Yet  all  who  mark  certain 
fashions  of  public  taste  in  poetry,  will 
acknowledge  that  there  is  still  some 
little  danger  of  a  similar  species  of 
imposition  on  the  judgement.  The 
same  propensity  to  be  deceived  by 
sweet  sounding  nonsense,  or  by 

**  The  high  sublime  of  deep  absurd" 

still,  we  apprehend  exists,  and  pro- 
bably will  more  or  less  prevail,  as 
long,  we  will  not  say  "as  eloquence 
can  move  the  soul,"  but  certainly  as 
ong  as  "  Song  can  move  the  sense." 
This  sort  of  delusion  is  not  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding. The  true  poet  has  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  the  poetas- 
ter— an  antipathy  as  inveterate  as 
that  which  every  noble  animal  in 
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the  creation    has  for  its  imitator,  or 
its  ape. 

We  fear  not,  therefore,  to  offend, 
or  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  real 
poet,  by  our  expressions  of  contempt 
for  the  inferior  species,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  immutable 
characteristi cs — characteristics,  which 
it  is  for  their  interest  should  be  univer- 
sally known  and  acknowledged  r  and 
which  it  shall  be  our  endeavour,  as 
far  as  our  skill  can  go,  to  mark  and  de- 
scribe clearly  and  indelibly  in  the 
minds  of  their  youthful  admirers.  It  is 
peculiarly  necesstxry  that  this  should  be 
done  in  the  present  time,  when  the 
love  of  what  Pope  disdainfully  calls, 
"poetry  and  prate"  has  spread  so 
much,  that  the  understandings  of  the 
rising  generation  are  in  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  it,  unless  {/re- 
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servatives  be  prepared  by  judicious  edu- 
cation, unless  we  cultivate  the  judge- 
ment, and  give  good  sense,  which,  in 
the  art  of  poetry  as  well  as  in  every 
other  art,  is  the  ultimate,  sure,  and 
safe  guide.  Some  transcendental  me- 
taphysicians would  have  us  believe, 
that  matters  of  taste  and  sentiment  are 
not  cognizable  bv  the  laws  or  ame- 

o  «/ 

nable  to  the  tribunal  of,  reason.  But 
this  is  a  vain  attempt  to  overturn  the 
power  and  principles  of  criticism,  at 
the  very  time  when  they  are  pretending 
to  criticise.  This  is  high-flying  doc- 
trine, which  in  every  disputable  poiwt 
of  taste,  would  remove  the  appeal 
from  the  open  court  of  reason,  where 
we  can  ail  judge  and  be  judged  by 
know  jaws,  to  the  star- 

chamber,  the  sacred  tribunal  of  sen- 
timent, whence  upon  inconsistent,  mys- 
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terious,  unintelligible  principles,  are 
pronounced,  capricious,  absurd,  and 
tyrannical  decrees.  We  should  not 
have  thought  it  worth  while  here,  to 
have  adverted  to  such  opinions,  were 
they  not  connected  with  others, 
which  if  not  examined  and  refuted, 
may  have  a  pernicious  influence  upon 
education.  Some  parents  and  pre- 
ceptors have  been  insensibly  led  by 
these  sentimental  theorists  to  appre- 
hend that  they  may  destroy  what  they 
call  genius  and  originality  in  their 
pupils,  that  they  may  extinguish  en- 
thusiasm, and  fatigue  and  disgust  the 
imagination  irrecoverably  by  endea- 
vours to  examine,  analyse,  and  reason 
on  any  works  of  taste  or  poetry.  It 
is,  they  think,  a  safer  course  to  lay 
before  their  pupils  examples  of  what 
they  ought  to  admire,  to  teach  them 
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by  precept  to   reverence   certain    es- 
tablished literary  idols,  without  giving 
them  any  reason  for  their  belief.     Ac- 
cording  to  our   observation  and    ex- 
perience, this  is  the  way  10  make  the 
forward  at  once  conceited,  and  inept; 
to  depress  the    timid   by    preventing 
them  from  all  exertion  of  their  facul- 
ties, or  from  any   pleasure  in  that  ex- 
ercise.    The  pupil  is  either  compelled 
to  feign  admiration  which  he  does  not 
feel,  or  he  is  left    to    despair  of  his 
own    taste   and    abilities    because  he 
cannot  comprehend  what  has  never  been 
explained  to  him,  and  what  he  is  for- 
bidden  even  to  examine.      Far  from 
there  being  any  danger  of  destroying 
early    poetic   genius,    and   deadening 
youthful  imagination  by  endeavours  to 
excite  and   inure  the  mind    early   to 
compare  and  judge,  and  fully  to  com- 
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prehend  that  they  may  judge  of  all 
the  poetry  they  hear  or  read,  we  are 
convinced  that  this  is  the  most  certain 
method  of  training  the  mind  to  vigour 
and  boldness  of  invention.  Those 
who  are  uncertain  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand,  are  always  either 
timid  or  rash,  they  either  do  nothing 
or  do  ill.  The  effect  which  the  es- 
tablishment and  admiration  of  cer- 
tain models  of  excellence  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  poetry,  have  had  in  stop- 
ping the  further  progress  of  those  arts, 
has  been  long  since  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  habit  of  servile  imitation  we 
observe  at  certain  periods  succeeds  to 
the  efforts  of  invention,  and  the 
world  then  complains  that  original 
genius  is  extinct.  But  those  who  see 
deeper,  and  who  attend  to  the  action 
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thing  afterwards  to  undo,  nothing-  to 
counteract  or  to  repair.  The  pains, 
the  patience  which  it  requires  in  the 
commencement  thus  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  good  sense,  and  good  taste, 
the  care  necessary  to  prevent  the  child 
from  acquiring  prejudices,  from  taking 
opinions  upon  trust,  or  admiring  from 
precedent,  will  be  amply  rewarded 
afterwards  by  the  clearness  of  the 
pupil's  comprehension,  the  steadiness 
of  his  judgement,  and  the  vigour  of 
his  mind, 

The  same  means  which  form  a  mas- 
culine understanding  will  give  strength 

^  O  £5 

to  the  female  judgement,  and  should 
therefore  be  employed  with  the  same 
steadiness  in  the  education  of  voung 
women.  Nor  need  mothers  feel  any 
apprehension  that  thus  strengthening 
the  understandings  of  their  daughters 
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should  injure  that  elegance  and  grace 
and  modesty  of  mind,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly the  characteristic  charms  of 
woman. 

The  weaker  the  judgement,  the  more 
superficial  the  information,  the  greater 
is  the  danger  of  ostentation,  presump- 
tion, affectation,  caprice,  perversity, and 
all  the  family  of  vanity  :  the  greater 
is  the  danger  of  a  woman's  mistaking 
her  own  place,  her  own  interests,  in 
society,  the  greater  the  danger  of 
her  aiming  at  exhibition  in  public  or  in 
private,  or  of  sacrificing  the  pleasures 
of  domestic  life  to  petty  struggles  for 
power.  These  truths  are  now  ge- 
nerally understood  and  allowed  by 
both  sexes :— Men  no  longer  desire 
that  women  should  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance, and  women  no  longer  find  it 
necessary  to  be,  or  to  affect  to  be 

c  2 
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uninformed  in  order  to  fascinate. 
The  "  bliss  of  ignorance"  is  out  of 
fashion. — Fashion  as  well  as  reason 
at  present  decides  that  the  female  sex 
should  be  cultivated,  should  have  all 
the  advantages  of  literature  which 
can  enable  them  to  enjoy  retirement 
or  to  embellish  society.  The  conver- 
sation of  women  in  general  has  con- 
sequently so  far  improved,  that  they 
are  become  agreeable  and  rational  com- 
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panions.  Conversation  is  now  consider- 
ed as  an  accomplishment — a  valuable, 
essential  accomplishment.  Ladies, 
even  young,  unmarried  ladies  are  no 
longer  doomed  to  silence  or  to  fri- 
volous talk  of  dress  or  scandal :  they 

« 

may  now,  without  danger  of  being 
branded  as  learned  ladies,  venture  to 
speak  of  books  and  literature.  It  is 
even  expected,  that  they  should  be 
able  to  talk  of  the  novel  or  the  poem 
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of  the  day ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  that 
they  should  give  their  vote  by  a 
"  freezing  monosyllable  ;" — nor  wilt 
"  very  pretty" — or  "  very  stupid" 
suffice.  Every  lady  is  now  expected 
to  give  a  reason,  a  motive  for  her 
opinion — General  principles  of  taste 
and  criticism  have  been  spread  in 
society  by  reviews  and  magazines,  and 
even  by  newspapers,  so  that  all  can 
now  talk  plausibly,  and  many  can 
think  justly  on  literary  subjects.  The 
discussion  of  the  characters  and  events 
in  the  variety  and  succession  of  works 
of  fiction  which  have  appeared  within 
these  few  years,  has  sensibly  raised 
the  tone  of  conversation,  and  has  im- 
proved and  strengthened  the  female 
judgment  and  taste. 

The  consequence  of   these  discus- 
sions,  and   of  this    exercise    of    the 

c  3 
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powers  of  criticism,  have  also  been 
advantageous  to  the  taste  for  poetry. 
—Every  body  has  now  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  our  best  poets.  The 
demand  for  this  species  of  literature 
has  rendered  it  common  and  in  some 
degree  cheap. — Quotations  which  were 
formerly  new  and  elegant,  have  now 
been  so  much  hacknied  that  they  are 
no  longer  used  by  persons  of  taste. 
It  is  presumed  that  every  body  is 
equally  well  acquainted  with  certain 
popular  lines  and  passages,  and  it 
therefore  implies  want  of  good  breed- 
ing as  well  as  of  good  taste  to  quote 
them  at  insulting  and  tedious  full 
length — Allusion  has  happily  taken 
place .  of  quotation,  and  it  is  found 
more  agreeable,  and  thought  more  be- 
coming to  suggest,  than  to  detail  the 
beauties  of  our  poets. — This  change 
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in  the  fashion  of  conversation  should 
be  marked  hy  mothers,  who  are 
forming  their  daughters  to  embellish 
society,  and  permanently  to  please  and 
attach  in  domestic  life.  They  will 
perceive  that  now  it  is  not  enough 
or  rather  it  is  too  much  to  store  and 
load  the  memory  with  poetry  learned 
by  rote. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  privileged 
to  speak  truths  rudely,  ridiculed  the 
practice  of  calling  upon  babes  and 
sucklings  to  repeat 

«  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us !" 
Since  his  time  parents  have  been 
more  discreet  and  merciful  to  their 
acquaintance,  and  have  not  wearied 
them  by  insisting  on  their  attention 
to  the  poetical  repetitions  of  chil- 
dren.— But  still  an  unconscionable 
quantity  of  what  we  may  be  per- 
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mitted  to  call  common  place  poetry, 
is  by  many  parents  forced  upon  the 
youthful  memory. — To  what  purpose? 
—It  can  be  no  distinction  to  Miss 
or  Master  any -one  to  have  learnt 
what  is  known  by  Miss  and  Master 
every-body.  This  is  quickly  seen  and 
felt — The  little  more  and  the  little 
more  is  crammed  into  the  head,  in 
vain — when  the  force  of  cramming 
can  no  farther  go,  the  preceptor  or 
the  parent  in  vain  has  recourse  to 
any  literary  conjuror  who  teaches  or 
promises  to  teach  new  arts  of  me- 
mory. Arts  by  which  the  intellec- 
tual juggler  undertakes  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  spectators  to  swallow  and 
reproduce  at  pleasure  tremendous 
lengths  of  prose  or  poetry! — Granting 
that  by  these  new  or  these  old  arts  the 
promised  wonders  can  be  atchieved — 
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granting  that  two  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand times  as  many  words  as  ever  before 
were  learned  by  rote  can  now  be  slowed 
into  the  human   head — granting-  that 
the  magician  can  fulfil  his  boast,  and 
call   up    without    fear    of    their    not 
coming   when    he  does   call,    all  the 
thats  and  whiches  in  Gray's  u  Elegy 
in    a   country  church    yard,"     still   a 
sober  minded  person  might  repeat-*— 
To  what  purpose  is  all  this  ?    Putting 
out  of  the   question  the  idle  exhibi- 
tion of  the  marvellous,  and  seriously 
supposing  that  all  "Enfield's  Speaker" 
could  be  in  one  week  or  one  month 
committed  to  memory — What  avails 
it? — If  it  be  merely  lodged  in  the  me- 
mory  for  safe   custody  would   it   not 
be   full  as  safe  and  full  as  useful  in 
any  printed  volume,  on  any   shelf  in 
a  library  ? — For  the  purpose  of  shining 
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or  of  pleasing  in  conversation,  all  this, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  is 
absolutely  useless,  and  what  to  many 
will  sound  worse,  absolutely  unfaskion- 
able.  Persons  must  now  depend  for 
success  in  conversation  more  on  their 
own  powers  and  exertions,  and  less 
on  their  borrowed  literature  or  stores 
of  learning-.  It  is  by  reasoning,  or 
by  wit  or  fancy,  in  other  words,  by 
skill  in  forming1  new  combinations  of 

o 

ideas,    by  promptitude    in    producing 
their   knowledge    at   the    moment    it 
is    wanted,    by   address    and    judge- 
ment in  marshalling,    and  managing, 
and  bringing  into  action  their  intel- 
lectual forces,  that  success  must  now 
be  won.      The  heavy    baggage,   and 
the  ivory  chariots,    and  the  treasures, 
are  of   little  avail  in    the  field,  and 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  them  in 
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the  hour  of  trial,  are  humbled  to  the 
dust. 

It  is  fortunate  when  good  purposes 
and    when    many    beneficial    objects 
may    be    secured    by    following-    the 
same     course.       Precisely   the    same 
methods  of  early  education,  which  tend 
to  form  a  sound   well  judging'  under- 
standing, fit  for  the  essential  purposes 
of  human  life  and  conduct,  will  also 
add    the   grace    and    charm    of   that 
varied   and  easy   conversation,  which 
is  the   result   of  a   happy   choice    of 
literature,    and  of  a   refined  taste. — 
Taste  is  in  reality  only  the  rapid  ap- 
plication  of  judgement    to  a  certain 
class  of    feelings    and    of    objects. — 
This  facility    otjudgement   and  de- 
cision is  acquired  by  practice,  and  the 
earlier  the  exercise  is  commenced  the 
more  certainty  there  is  of  ultimately 
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acquiring  facility,  and  that  ease  which 
is  essential  to  grace — that  ease  which 
seems  instinctive  or  natural,  but  which 
is  in  reality  the  consequence  of  prac- 
tice, and  the  reward  of  labour. 

Having  now  proved,  at  least  to 
our  own  satisfaction,  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  our  survey,  by  coming 
round  to  the  points  from  which  we 
set  out,  and  to  the  same  coinciding* 
objects,  we  shall  leave  it  to  parents 
to  examine  at  leisure  the  views  we 
have  laid  before  them. — In  the  mean 
time  we  take  leave  of  them  with  an 
humble  but  earnest  hope  that  the 
little,  the  very  little  which  we  here 
offer  towards  their  assistance  in  the 
early  rational  education  of  the  taste 
and  judgement  of  their  children,  may 
as  far  as  it  goes  be  found  practically 
useful. 


THE  MAN  OF  ROSS. 


**  BUT  all  our  praises  why  should  Lords  engross  ? 
Rise,  honest  Muse !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross.1' 

Pope. 

THESE  lines  appear  as  simple  as 
possible,  and  yet  upon  trying  whether 
they  were  clearly  understood  by  a 
sensible  child  ten  years  of  age,  I  was 
surprized  to  find  that  she  did  not 
comprehend  them  perfectly, — she  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  engross, 
which  signifies  to  take  the  whole  of 
any  thing,  leaving  no  part  for  others. 
Nor  had  she  any  notion  of  what  was 
meant  by  desiring  the  honest  muse  to 
rise.  Some  of  my  young  pupils  must 
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not,  therefore,  be  affronted,  if  I  dwell 
upon  what  to  them  may  appear  easy ; 
because,  probably,  others  may  be  glad 
to  have  these  very  things  explained. 
It  is  common  for  poets  to  begin 
with  invoking  or  calling  upon  the 
Muses  for  their  assistance.  The  Muses 
were  supposed  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans to  be  nine  in  number,  and  to  pre- 
side over  different  sciences  and  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  learning.  Thus  one  Muse 
presided  over  astronomy — another  over 
warlike  poetry — another  over  history 
— another  over  tragedy — another  over 
comedy — another  over  descriptive  poe- 
try— and  when  a  writer  began  his 
work,  it  was  usual  to  call  upon  the 
Muse  that  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  subject  upon  which  he  was 
o-oincf  to  write.  The  Muse  whom 

o        o 

Pope  invokes,   when    he   is  going  to 
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write  about  the  Man  of  Ross,  he  calls 
honest,  because  it  is  but  honest  and 
just  that  the  virtues  of  men  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society 
should  be  celebrated,  as  well  as  those 
of  Lords  and  great  men,  who  should 
not  be  permitted  to  engross  all  praise 
to  themselves. 

"  Pleas'd   Vaga    echoes    through  her    winding 

bounds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds." 

Ross  is  a  town  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wye,  which  is  a  river  that  falls 
into  the  Severn. 

The  Latin  name  for  the  Wye  is 
Vaga,  which  signifies  wandering,  as 
the  Wye  flows  in  a  winding  course. 
The  Severn  is  in  Latin  called  Sabrina, 
and  it  flows  with  great  rapidity.  The 
poet  says  that  the  Wye  and  the  Se- 

B  2 
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vern  are  pleased  with  his  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  who  did 
so  much  honour  by  his  good  con- 
duct to  these  rivers,  near  which  he 
lived — and  he  says  they  echo  and  re- 
sound applause. 

"  Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry 

brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flowJ" 

Who  planted  the  neighbouring  hills 
with  groves  which  afford  shades  in 
the  heats  of  summer? — Here  the 
mountain  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
a  person,  whose  brow  and  forehead 
was  made  sultry  by  the  heat  of  the 
Sun,  and  shaded  by  a  wreath  or  gar- 
land of  leaves. 

Bidding  the  waters  flow  from  the 
dry  rock — means,  that  the  Man  of 
Ross  had  opened  a  spring  in  a  rock> 
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and  had  made  a  channel  to  conduct 
it  to  the  town  of  Ross.  So  that 
bade  here,  does  not  mean,  that  the 
waters  flowed  at  his  command,  but  that 
by  his  means  they  were  made  to  flow. 
When  Moses  was  in  the  Wilderness 
with  the  Israelites,  who  were  in  the 
greatest  distress  from  thirst,  he  struck 
a  rock  with  his  rod,  and  bade  the 
waters  flow;  and  instantly  by  the 
power  of  God,  a  copious  (plentiful) 
spring  burst  from  the  rock — but  this 
was  a  miracle, 

"  Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless  pouring  through  the  plain, 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain.'1 

This  alludes  to  a  method  of  or- 
namenting gardens  and  public  squares 
in  cities,  which  is  not  at  present  com- 
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mon,  In  ancient  gardens,  water- 
works or  j,ets  cTeaux  may  be  seen  from 
which  wrater  spouts  into  the  air,  to  a 
considerable  height — this  is  perform- 
ed by  making  the  water  fall  from  a 
great  height  through  a  pipe  that  is 
concealed  by  some  mound  of  earth, 
or  by  some  building,  the  weight  and 
pressure  of  this  water  descending, 
forces  the  stream  to  rise  upwards 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pipe — as 
it  falls  it  spreads  in  drops,  and  is 
received  in  a  bason  of  stone,  giving 
an  idea  of  coolness,  as  well  as  in  reality 

-.*•.-  v 

making  the  air  near  the  fountain  some- 
what cooler  than  elsewhere. 

j| 

Proud  falls  are  cascades — where 
the  water  falls  down  steps  or  down 
a  sloping  plane,  or  gushes  at  once, 
over  rousfh  stones,  to  a  considerable 

c?  ' 

These     also    give    a   feeling, 
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of  rather  a  notion,  of  coolness,  and 
the  noise  of  the  rushing  water,  is 
found  to  be  an  agreeable  and  soothing 
sound. 

Proud — because  they  gratified  the 
pride  of  their  owners. 

Artless — not  forced  by  art  to  rise 
up  into  the  air,  but  permitted  to  flow 
in  a  common  channel. 

Health — The  water  thus  conduct- 
ed by  the  good  and  generous  Man 
of  Ross  was  said  to  bring:  health  to 

o 

the  sick. 

Swain — means  a  countryman  or 
peasant.  Sometimes  in  pastoral  poe- 
try, that  is  poetry  about  shepherds, 
swain  means  a  young  man,  and  some- 
times a  lover. 

Solace —  comfort. 

*'  Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  in  shady  rows  ? 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 
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Who  taught  that  heav'n  directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
*The  Man  of  Ross,*  each  lisping  babe  replies/' 

Causeway,  (or  causey,  from  chaussee, 
French)  a  road  raised  in  marshy 
places  higher  than  usual  This  cause- 
way, it  appears,  was  ornamented  with 
rows  of  trees  on  each  side,  that 
seemed  to  part  or  divide  the  valley. 
The  poet  asks,  who  made  this  cause- 
way? and  who  made  those  seats  to 
rest  the  traveller? — Who  built  the 
Church,  with  a  spire  directed  or 
pointed  towards  the  sky  ? — Every  child 
that  you  meet  will  tell  you,  that  it  was 
the  Man  of  Ross. 

"  Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread ! 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  ; 
He  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat  but  void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate." 

The  market-place  of  the   town  of 
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Ross  was  filled  with  poor  who  came 
to  receive  bread,  which  the  Man  of 
Ross  distributed  to  them.  He  also 
supplied  an  alms-house  (or  house 
for  taking  care  of  the  poor)  with 
food  and  clothing".  The  house  was 
neat  but  not  fine,  and  on  the  benches 
at  the  door  old  men,  and  those  who 
had  been  in  want,  sate  with  chearful 
countenances. 

"Him  portion'd    maids,  [apprentic'd    orphans 

blest, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest." 

Young  women  who  were  poor  had 
money  given  to  them  by  the  Man 
of  Ross,  as  marriage  portions,  or  for- 
tunes, to  put  it  into  their  power  to 
maintain  a  family — and  orphans,  chil- 
dren who  had  lost  their  fathers  and 
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mothers,  were  put  out  apprentices  to 
different  trades  by  him. 

An  apprentice  is  so  called  from 
French  and  Latin  words  that  mean 
to  learn.  Boys  are  put  out  appren- 
tices when  they  are  strong"  enough  to 
learn  trades;  they  are  usually  bound 
to  their  masters  for  seven  years,  some- 
times only  for  five,  during-  which  time 
the  master  is  required  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  boy.  and  to  teach  him  his 
trade— the  boy  and  the  master  are 
mutually  bound  in  writing  to  per- 
form their  respective  parts  of  the 
contract.  If  either  of  them  act 
wrong,  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  jus- 
tice ot  the  peace  to  oblig-e  them  to 
fulfil  their  contract. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  bar- 
gain the  master  suffers  a  loss  in  feeding 
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and  clothing1  the  young  boy ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seven  or  five 
years,  the  boy's  work  is  not  only  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  his  clothes  and  diet, 
but  his  work  becomes  profitable  to 
the  master.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
time  which  an  apprentice  ought  to 
serve  should  be  different  in  different 
trades. 

« Is  any  sick  ?  The  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 
Attends,  prescribes,  the  medicine  makes,  and 
gives." 

This  requires  no  explanation. 

**  It  there  a  contest  ?  enter  but  his  door, 
Balk'd  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despairing  quacks,  with  curses,  fled  the  place, 
And  vile  attornies,  now  an  useless  race." 

Baltid  are  the  courts — The  courts 
of  law,  or  rather  the  lawyers  belong- 
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ing  to  the  courts  of  law,  were  balked, 
or  disappointed;  for  those  who  were 
going-  to  law  were  reconciled  if  they 
once  entered  the  doors  of  the  Man  of 
Ross. 

Contest — quarrel,  dispute. 

Despairing  quacks — Quacks  are  per- 
sons who  pretend  to  be  physicians 
without  any  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  profession — they  pretend  to  cure 
diseases  by  some  particular  secret  me- 
dicine, which  is  frequently  of  no  ef- 
fect, but  which  sometimes  is  highly 
deleterious  or  poisonous.  The  Man 
of  Ross  by  careful  attention,  and  some 
skill  and  little  medicine,  cured  so  many 
people,  that  there  was  no  business  for 
quacks  at  Ross,  and  they  therefore 
left  the  place,  very  angry  with  the 
Man  of  Ross. 

Vile  Attornies — This  does  not  mean 
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that  all  attornies  are  vile;  there  are 
many  attornies  of  perfect  integrity 
and  honour.  Pope  alluded  to  a  low 
race  of  attornies,  who  have  from  their 
petty  mean  practices  acquired  the  name 
of  petty -f aggers. 

«  Thrice  happy  man  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do  : 
Oh  say,  what  sums  that  gen'rous  hand  supply, 
What  mines,  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  ?" 

The  poet  says,  this  man  must  have 
been  very  happy,  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  do  so  much  good,  he  says, 
ironically,  that  is  saying  contrary  to 
what  he*  really  means,  that  he  sup- 
poses that  every  body  desires  to  do  as 
much  good  as  the  Man  of  Ross  did, 
but  that  few  are  rich  enough  to  gratify 
their  benevolent  wishes. 

He  asks,  what  mines  of  gold  and 
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silver  did  this  man  possess  that  could 
supply  him  with  money  to  do  so  much 
good,  the  answer  is, 

"  Of  debts,  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 
This  man  possest — five  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 
Blush,  grandeur,  blush  !  proud  courts,  withdraw 

your  blaze, 
Ye  little  stars  hide  your  dirninish'd  rays.** 

The  first  two  lines  are  not  clear 
as  to  their  meaning-.  They  may  mean 
either  that  he  had  no  wife  nor  any  chil- 
dren, or  that,  he  had  over  and  above 
the  expences  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  wife  and  children,  five 
hundred  pounds  a-year  to  dispose  of 
in  works  of  charity,  or  public  ad- 
vantage. 

Blush,  grandeur,  blush!  $•(?. — The 
poet  says,  that  great  men  who  possess 
grandeur,  that  is  to  say,  riches  and 
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titles,  ought  to  blush  when  they  re- 
flect upon  the  foolish  use  which  they 
sometimes  make  of  their  fortunes, 
compared  with  all  the  good  which  the 
Man  of  Ross  did  with  only  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

Ye  little  stars  hide  your  diminish1  d  rays. 

He  says,  that  they  are  like  little 
stars  whose  rays  are  hid  by  the  blaze 
of  larger  stars. 

"  And  what  ?  no  monument,  inscription,  stone  2 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  ? 
Who  builds  a  Church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name : 
Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor,  make  all  the  history, 
Enough  that  virtue  fill'd  the  space  between, 
Prov'd,  by  the  ends  of  being,  to  have  been." 

Go  seek  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and 

die9 

Of  rich  and  poor,  make  all  the  history. 

c  2 
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That  is  to  say,  go  and  seek  it  in  the 
parish  registry.  There  is,  or  by  law 
there  ought  to  be  kept  ift  every  parish, 
a  book  called  the  parish  registry  in 
which  an  account  should  be  kept  of 
every  birth,  christening,  marriage, 
and  death  in  the  parish. — This  re- 
gistry contains  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  entry  of  the  name  of  the  per- 
son, stating  the  time  of  their  birth, 
and  of  their  death,  &c.  It  is  for  so 
much  equally  the  history  of  the  rich 
and  of  the  poor. 

Enough  that  Virtue  fills  the  space  be- 
tween, 

Proved,  by  the  ends  of  being,  to  have 
been. 

It  is  enough  the  poet  says  to  have 
a  register  merely  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  such  persons  as  have  proved 
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that  they  existed  by  having  done  per- 
manent good  during  their  lives  to  their 
fellow  creatures,  meaning,  that  the 
best  and  most  permanent  monument 
for  such  men  is  their  own  works. 

On  a  monument  for  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  in  St.  Paul's  church,  which 
he  had  built,  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
scribe the  Latin  word  Circumspice — look 
round. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  lines  that 
have  been  quoted  above,  the  poet 
complains  that  there  is  no  monument 
raised  to  this  good  Man  of  Ross,  no 
picture,  nor  statue  of  any  sort  to  de- 
scribe his  person,  nor  any  account  of 
his  family,  nay  even  that  his  name 
is  scarcely  known. — It  is  singular  that 
for  some  time  after  his  death  very 
few  people  knew  the  name  of  this  ex- 
cellent person. 

C  3 
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His  name  was  Kyrle,  as  Doctor 
Johnson  informs  us.  He  allowed  him- 
self but  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  live 
upon,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  as- 
sisted by  the  generosity  of  affluent  per- 
sons, who  were  induced  by  his  good 
character  and  good  example,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  useful  works  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

Dr.  Johnson  wisely  remarks,  that 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  account  for 
the  expensive  works  he  executed ;  we 
are  the  more  inclined  to  imitate  his  ex* 
ample,  because  it  is  in  some  degree 
within  our  reach.  For  an  account 
of  Kyrle,  see  Butler's  Arithmetic, 
Edition  4,  p.  139. 

Some  years  ago,  the  author  in  tra- 
velling through  Ross  went  to  an  inn, 
where  he  could  obtain  but  very  little 
information  with  respect  to  the  Man 
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of  Ross,  or  his  works.  But  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1813,  he  was  more  fortunate, 
the  intelligent  clerk  of  the  parish, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  particular  ob- 
jects of  his  enquiry. — He  saw  with 
satisfaction  a  stone  effigy  of  Mr.  Kyrle, 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  with  a 
suitable  inscription;  a  tree  which  was 
planted  by  him  has  thrown  out  a 
sucker  which  now  flourishes  within  the 
chancel. 


ODE 

ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  ETON  COLLKGl 


«'  Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  tow'rs 

That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade, 

Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade  ; 

And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  Windsor's  height,  the  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 

Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way. — 

Ah  happy  hills,  ah  pleasing  shade, 

Ah  fields  belov'd  in  vain, 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! — 

I  feel  the  gales,  that  from  you  blow 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 
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As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing> 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sootli* 
And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  a  second  Spring."  Gray. 

This  is  a  very  long  sentence  in  which 
the  \erbfeel  is  taken  out  of  its  proper 
place,  and  put  into  a  distant  part  of 
the  sentence,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for 
a  young  person  to  find  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  poet. 

Gray,  the  author  of  this  poem,  means 
to  express  the  pleasure,  which  he  felt, 
after  he  had  grown  up  to  be  a  man,  in 
seeing  Eton  College,  where  he  had 
been  at  school,  and  where  he  had  been 
happy  ;  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
spires  and  towers  of  Eton  and  Wind- 
sor (which  is  close  to  Eton)  as  if 
they  were  animated  beings,  and  tells 
them  that  he  feels  the  fragrant  wind 
that  breathes  from  them  revive  his 
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spirits  like  spring*,  when  flowers  per- 
fume the  air  he  tells  these  spires,  and 
lowers,  and  groves,  and  streams,  that 
he  loved  them  whilst  in  his  childhood, 
he  strayed  among  them  before  he  was 
exposed  to  the  cares  of  manhood ; — the 
following*  words  and  phrases  may  be 
thus  explained. 

Antique — ancient,  which  were  built 
a  great  while  ago — -the  word  antique 
is  employed  instead  of  ancient,  because 
it  is  a  word  less  frequently  used  in  con- 
versation, and  is  therefore  more  proper 
for  creating  respect  than  a  word  in 
common  use. 

Crown. — Kings  wear  crowns  as  a 
mark  of  their  high  rank — to  crown, 
therefore,  means  metaphorically  to 
adorn  and  dignify. 

Glade — is  an  opening  between 
woods ;  the  glades  near  Windsor  are 
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frequently  overflowed  by  the  Thames, 
and  are,  therefore,  called  watery 
glades. 

Grateful  science.— Science  or  know- 
ledge is  here  introduced  as  a  female, 
and  the  feeling  of  gratitude  is  attri- 
buted to  her,  towards  Henry  the  Sixth, 
the  founder  of  Eton  College — Henry 
VI.  was  a  prince  remarkably  pious; 
he  is  therefore  called  holy. 

And  ye—  meaning  the  spires  and 
towers  of  Windsor. 

Expanse — extended  plain — expanse 
comes  from  expand,  to  stretch. 

Silver -winding. — This  is  a  compound 
epithet  formed  or  compounded  of  two 
different  words — winding  and  silver — 
silver  is  here  used  as  an  adjective  in- 
stead of  silvery — shining  like  silver ; — 
a  compound  epithet  of  this  sort  could 
not  with  propriety  be  used  in  prose — 
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and  even  in  verse  such  expressions 
should  be  used  but  sparingly. 

Gladsome. — This  word  is  sometimes 
used  for  glad,  but  here  it  means  com- 
municating gladness. 

Waving  fresh. — The  gales  are  re- 
presented here  as  personified,  and  with 
wings  from  which  they  wave  fresh 
odours. 

"  Say,  father  Thames,  (for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race 

Disporting  on  thy  margent  green 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace) 

Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 

With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

The  captive  linnet  whicli  enthrall  ? 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  circle's  rolling  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

The  poet  addresses  Father  Thames* 

*  Johnson  finds  fault  with  "  Say  Father 
Thames,"  but  he  uses  the  same  figure  in  his 
own  Poem  called  'c  London" 
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desiring*  him  to  tell,  what  race  of  boys 
is  now  engaged"  upon  his  banks  in 
childish  sports. 

This  stanza  is  not  so  poetical  as  the 
former ;  when  the  words  are  placed  in 
a  more  natural  order,  the  passage  does 
not  differ  much  from  prose. 

Disporting  and  maryent — are  used 
instead  of  sporting  and  margin,  be- 
cause they  (those  words)  are  less  com- 
mon— maryent  means  the  edge  or 
border — as  the  margin  of  a  book. 

Tracing  the  paths  of  pleasure. — Fol- 
lowing the  pleasures,  which  those  boys, 
who  had  been  there  before  them  had 
enjoyed. 

To  cleave  with  pliant  arm    the  glassy 
wave. 

To  divide  the  water  with  their  ac- 
tive arms,  to  swim — arm  is  used  in  pre- 
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ference  to  arms — pliant  properly  means 
what  bends  easily. 

To  cleave — is  to  divide. 

Idle  progeny. — Progeny  means  race, 
and  idle  means  here  released  from 
their  tasks  and  allowed  to  play 

Chace  the  rolling  circle's  speed. — 
These  are  all  poetical  expressions — 
The  rolling  circle  is  a  hoop,  to  chace 
it,  is  to  drive  it  before  them — to  chace 
its  speed  is  to  follow  the  hoop  which 
is  rolling  with  speed  before  them. 

"While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murm'ring  labours  ply 

'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty: 

Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 

The  limit  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry; 

Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 

They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy." 
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Murmuring  labours. — Boy  sin  getting1 
their  lessons  by  heart  are  apt  to  repeat 
them  in  a  kind  of  murmuring  voice. 

'  Gainst — ag  a  inst. 

Disdain — despise  the  narrow  extent 
of  their  play  ground. 

Descry — to  discover  at  a  distance. 

Region. — Country — it  is  here  used 
metaphorically,  to  express  the  enlarged 
notion  that  children  have  of  any  new 
fields  or  places  that  they  see ;  they  ap« 
pear  to  them  like  new  countries. 

<c  Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed, 
Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast: 
Their's  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit   invention  ever  new, 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  born  ; 
The  thoughtless  diys  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 
That  fly  th'  approach  of  morn." 
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This  beautiful  stanza  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  altered  in  order  to  render 
it  more  intelligible ;  the  words  are  in 
general  placed  in  their  natural  order, 
nor  are  any  of  them  employed  in  an 
u usual  manner. 

Less  pleasing  when  possest. 

Hope  is  here  used  for  the  object  of 
hope,  and  in  the  preceding  line  for  the 
passion  or  feeling  of  hope.  These  li- 
berties in  the  use  of  words  are  allowed 
in  poetry. 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast. 

Sunshine  of  the  breast,  is  a  bold 
but  beautiful  metaphor.  It  means  that 
gaiety  of  mind  which  like  sunshine 
enlivens  every  thing. 

Buxom  health. — The  word  buxom 
has  been  explained  in  the  notes  upon 
the  Allegro,  in  "Poetry  explained  for 
the  use  of  young  Persons'" 
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Cheer. — The  same  in  this  place  as- 
cheerfulness. 

"  Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom 

The  little  victims  play  ! 

No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

No  care  beyond  to-day : 

Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 

The  ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  : 

Ah  !  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand 

To  seize  their  prey  the  murth'rous  band! 

Ah !  tell  them  they  are  men." 

After  having-  represented  the  plea- 
sures and  hopes  of  childhood,  the  poet 
forewarns  them  of  the  evils  that  await 
manhood — he  calls  the  dangers  of  life 
"the  ministers  of  human  fate" — c<  a 
baleful  train" — "  murth'rous  band." 

Victim. — A  victim  is  an  animal 
chosen  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  of.  The 
poet  calls  these  children  victims,  be- 
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cause  he  represents  them  as  liable  to 
be  sacrificed  by  the  ministers  of  human 
fate. 

Ministers  of  human  fate. — He  means 
the  passions,  and  all  the  dangers  and 
diseases  of  human  life  which  he  enu- 
merates in  the  succeeding  stanzas — he 
calls  them  the  murth'rous  band  because 
they  destroy. 

Ambush. — When  people  are  at  war 
they  sometimes  conceal  a  band  of 
troops  in  a  wood,  or  in  some  hollow, 
or  behind  a  hill,  to  rush  out  upon  the 
enemy  suddenly — men  so  placed  are 
said  to  be  in  ambush — the  word  is  not 
derived  from  bushes. 

Ah !  tell  them  they  are  men. 

This  beautiful  line  expresses  in  a 
few  words,  that  these  children  are  ex- 
posed to  all  the  evils  to  which  men  are 
liable. 
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"  These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear, 
The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 
And  Shame  that  skulks  behind  ; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth, 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart ; 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visag'd  comfortless  Despair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart." 

These. — That  is  to  say,  some  of 
these  young-  victims. 

Fury  Passions. — Passions  as  dread- 
ful as  furies :  let  the  little  reader  look 
into  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary 
for  the  Furies. 

Vultures  of  the  mind. — The  vulture 
is  the  most  ravenous  of  all  the  birds 
of  prey;  it  feeds  upon  carcasses  and 
tears  them  to  pieces  with  its  beak. 
The  passions  are  therefore  called 
"  The  Vultures  of  the  mind." 
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Disdainful  anger,  §c. — Each  of  the 
passions  is  described  with  an  appro- 
priate or  suitable  epithet.- 

Sorrow' *s piercing  dart. — Putting  sor- 
row the  last  in  this  series  of  evils  is  a 
fault  in  the  poet ;  it  is  what  is  called 
au  anti-climax — or  what  is  opposite  to 
a  climax  ;  which  is  a  figure  of  speech 
that  raises  the  interest  of  what  is 
spoken  of  from  one  step  to  another. 
An  anti  climax  or  the  bathos,  on  the 
contrary,  descends  from  what  is  high 
and  magnificent  to  what  is  low  and 
vulgar. 

"  Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 

To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 

And  grinning  Infamy. 

The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try 

And  hard  Unkindness'  altered  eye, 
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That  mocks  the  tear,  it  forc'd  to  flow : 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defil'd, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe." 

Ambition,  fyc. — Ambition,  False- 
hood, &c.  are  all  personified,  and  the 
effects  of  these  evils  are  represented 
as  actions  of  these  personages. 

This — means  this  boy. 

Grinning  Infamy. — Here  Infamy  also 
is  made  a  person,  and  is  supposed  to 
mock  the  wretch  who  is  rendered  in- 
famous— this  personification  is  perhaps 
too  bold. 

Remorse. — Is  the  sorrow,  despair,  and 
terror  which  the  guilty  feel  when  they 
reflect  upon  their  crimes j  particularly 
when  the  criminal  has  shed  human 
blood. 

Moody  Madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe. 
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This  is  the  most  horrid  picture  of 
human  misery. 

Moody — seems  here  to  signify  some- 
thing more  than  angry;  which  is  the 
general  signification  given  by  Johnson 
— it  seems  here  to  denote  the  peculiar 
tenacity  or  obstinacy  with  which  the 
mind  holds  to  one  temper,  mode,  or 
disposition. 

"  Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath- 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 

The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  Queen ; 

This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins, 

That  every  labouring  sinew  strains, 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage  ; 

Lo,  Poverty  to  fill  the  band, 

That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 

And  slow-consuming  Age." 

The   vale  of  years.—  Life  is  some- 
times   considered    as    a  journey,    be- 
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<r inning1  at  the  bottom   of  a    hill  in 

o  ~ 

youth,  which  is  climbed  as  we  advance 
in  middle  age  to  its  summit,  and  down 
which  we  rapidly  descend  in  old  age — 
the  bottom  of  this  hill  is  therefore  called 
by  the  poet  the  vale  of  years. 

The  vale  of  years  is  a  Scriptural  ex- 
pression. 

Painful  family  of  death. — Diseases 
are  with  propriety  called  the  family  of 
death. 

More  hideous  than  their  queen. 

There  is  no  authority  for  putting 
death  in  the  feminine  gender  in  our 
language.  Death  is  feminine  in  Latin, 
French,  and  in  Italian. 

This,  that9  and  those,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines — mean,  This  disease,  that 
disease,  and  those  diseases  which  ma) 
be  called  the  family  of  death. 
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Vitals. — Those  parts  of  the  human 
body  upon  which  life  immediately  de- 
pends. 

With  icy  hand. — Poverty  is  repre- 
sented as  numbing  the  faculties  like 
frost. 

tf  To  each  his  sufferings  :  all  are  men, 
Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 
Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah  !  why  should  they  know  their  fate  ? 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies . 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more,  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

To  each  his  sufferings. — There  is  no 
verb  in  this  sentence.  The  verb  are 
or  belong  is  understood. 

TK  unfeeling  for  his  own. — There 
is  an  apparent  contradiction  in  this 
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sentence ;  how  can  that  man  groan  for 
his  sufferings  who  does  not  feel  ?  Un- 

o 

feeling  here  is  used  comparatively, 
and  means  to  describe  a  man  who  has 
not  as  much  feeling  or  sympathy  as 
others  have  for  their  fellow-creatures, 
but  who  from  selfishness  feels  bitterly 
his  own  sufferings. 

But  ah  !   why   should  they   know  their 

fate. 

i 

The  poet  now  returns  to  the  chil- 
dren, of  whom  he  had  been  speaking, 
and  says  it  is  better  not  to  tell  them  of 
the  evil  fate  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined. 

Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late,  fyc. 

These  two  lines  express  a  very  com- 
mon sentiment  in  very  common  lan- 
guage. 
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Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise, 

Paradise  is  the  name  in  Scripture 
for  the  garden  of  Eden,  where  Adam 
and  Eve  were  placed  by  Providence  ;  it 
from  hence  became  a  term  expressive 

of  any    extraordinary  state  of  happi- 
ness. 

The  word  paradise  sometimes  is  ap- 
plied to  represent  that  state  of  false 
happiness  with  which  fools  deceive 
themselves,  by  indulging  vain  ima- 
ginations—this is  called  "the  fool's 

o 

paradise."      Perhaps    the    poet     had 
this  idea  in  his  thoughts. 
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«'  O  Parent  of  each  heavenly  muse, 
Thy  spirit  o'er  my  soul  diffuse ; 
O'er  all  my  artless  song  preside, 
My  footsteps  to  thy  temple  guide, 
To  offer  at  thy  turf-built  shrine 
In  golden  cups,  no  costly  wine, 
No  murder'd  firstling  of  the  flock, 
But  flowers,  and  honey  from  the  rock." 

Wharton. 

Fancy  is  here  called  the  parent  of 
the  Muses,  because  all  true  poetry  is 
full  of  images  taken  from  the  imagi- 
nation or  the  fancy.  In  the  heathen 
mythology,  the  Muses  were  said  to  be 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne 
or  Memory.  For  an  account  of  them 
see  Lempriere's  Dictionary. 
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To  offer  at  tliy  turf-built  shrine 
In  golden  cups,  <Sfc. 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  words 
in  this  sentence  the  poet  might  be  sup- 
posed to  say,  that  he  would  offer  in 
golden  cups  wine  that  is  not  costly, — 
whereas  he  means  to  say,  that  he  will 
not  offer  costly  wine,  nor  make  his 
offering  in  golden  cups. 

Waving  in  thy  snowy  hand, 
An  all  commanding  mayic  wand. 

Mayic. — Formerly  when  mankind 
were  more  ignorant  than  they  are  at 
present,  it  was  believed  that  there  were 
persons,  who  had  power  to  do  superna- 
tural thing's,  or  things  out  of  the  com- 

O     '  o 

mon  course  of  nature,  and  which  no 
other  men  can  perform.  These  persons 
were  called  magicians  or  sorcerers; 
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and  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  as- 
sisted by  wicked  spirits  or  devils.  AH 
these  notions  were  not  only  confused 
and  indistinct,  but  utterly  false :  this 
very  indistinctness  and  confusion*  how- 

•/ 

ever,  raised  a  kind  of  fear  and  awe  in 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  which  in- 
clined them  to  believe  whatever  was 
said  to  them  by  these  magicians  or  sor- 
cerers. 

At  present  there  is  no  part  of  the  ci- 
vilized world  where  such  idle  stories 
are  believed.  Why  these  magicians 
are  represented  as  carrying  a  wand, 
and  why  that  wand  was  supposed 
to  have  secret  powers  of  assisting 
magicians  in  their  incantations  or 

o 

'magic  songs  is  not  known.  The 
rods  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  are 
the  first  magic  wands  that  are  read  of. 

o 

A  great  number  of  the  prodigies  or 
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wonders  performed  by  persons  who 
called  themselves  magicians  were  in 
reality  effected  by  skill  in  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  as  the  art 
of  printing-  has  spread  the  knowledge 
of  these  sciences  among  mankind,  the 
pretenders  to  magic  have  fallen  into 
neglect  and  disrepute. 

Whose  rapid  wings  thy  flight  convey. 

This  is  not  very  exact — wings  cannot 
convey  a  flight — a  horse  cannot  con- 

»/  o 

vey  a  ride. 

Conspicuous. — This  is  not  a  poetical 
expression. 

Dales. — Johnson  says  that  a  dale 
is  a  low  place  between  hills.  A  dale 
is  much  the  same  as  a  valley.  There 
is  a  proverbial  boast  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Holmes'  dale  that  leaves 
the  meanings  of  vale  aud  dale  in 
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much   confusion;  it   is,   however  an- 
cient. 

"  This  winding  vale 

«  Of  Holmes'  dale 

"  Was  never  won  nor  never  shall." 

Dale  is  also  used  by  Spencer  in- 
discriminately with  vale.  The  whole 
of  this  description  of  the  retired  re- 
sort of  Fancy  is  beautiful. 

Haunted  stream. — Poets  feign  or 
pretend  that  they  are  inspired  by  tl^t 
Muses  and  other  imaginary  perso- 
nages in  thick  groves,  and  on  the 
banks  of  fountains.  When  we  are  at 
a  distance  from  the  common  occupa- 
tions of  men,  and  retired  from  what- 
ever may  distract  our  attention,  fancy 
is  more  at  liberty  to  form  images  of 
its  own,  and  to  delineate  the  im- 
pressions which  it  receives  from  the 
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view  of  nature.  The  silent  grove^ 
the  sequestered  cell,  the  bubbling 
brook,  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  ring- 
dove, and  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
become  associated  with  the  feelings  of 
poetic  enthusiasm,  and  they  have 
been  the  constant  theme  or  subject  of 
poetical  description  from  the  first  ages 
of  the  world. 

With  Spencer  through  a  fairy  (/rove. 

Spencer  one  of  our  earliest  and  best 
poets  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Fairy- 
queen — therefore  he  is  spoken  of  here 
as  wandering  through  a  fairy  grove. 

"  Me  Goddess  by  the  right  hand  lead 
Sometimes  through  the  yellow  mead, 
Where  joy  and  white  robed  peace  resort, 
And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court ; 
Where  mirth  and  youth  each  evening  meet 
And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet, 
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Nodding  their  lily  crowned  heads 
Where  laughter  rose-lip'd  Hebe  leads  ; 
Where  Echo  walks  steep-hills  among, 
List'ning  to  the  Shepherd's  song." 

Me  yoddess  ly  the  right  hand  lead. 

This  whole  poem  is  an  undisguised 
imitation  of  Milton's  Allegro  and  Pen- 

o 

seroso — the  imitation  is  so  exact  as  to 
determine  by  which  hand  the  goddess 
should  lead  him.  Milton,  however, 
distinctly  gives  the  right  hand  place 
with  great  civility  to  the  mountain 
nymph  sweet  Liberty.  But  our  poet 
takes  the  post  of  honour  (the  right 
side)  to  himself. 

Hebe  is  the  goddess  of  cheerfulness, 
her  history  may  be  found  in  Lempriere. 
She  was  cup-bearer  to  the  gods,  who 
drank  nectar  and  eat  ambrosia  instead 
of  wine. 
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Mirth  and  youth  each  evening  meet. 

Each  evening  is  not  poetic — at  eve- 
ning would  have  been  better. 

And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet. 

Imitated     from    Milton's     Allegro, 
"  Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go." 

Nodding  their  lily-crowned  heads. 

This  beautiful  description  brings  the 
figures,  as  it  were,  before  the  eye. 

Echo — is  here  beautifully  intro- 
duced as  roaming  among  the  rocks  and 
mountains  listening:  to  the  song1  and 
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music  of  the  shepherd.  Echo  is  fabled 
to  have  been  a  beautiful  female  who 
pined  away  till  nothing  but  her  voice 
remained,  which  still  is  heard  among 
the  rocks  and  woods  repeating  the 
last  part  of  every  sound  that  reaches 
them. 
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P  Yet  not  these  flowery  fields  of  joy 
Can  long  my  pensive  mind  employ ; 
Haste,  Fancy,  from  these  scenes  of  folly 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy; 
Goddess  of  the  tearful  eye, 
That  loves  to  fold  her  arms  and  sigh ! 
Let  us  with  silent  footsteps  go 
To  charnels  and  the  house  of  woe, 
To  gothic  churches,  vaults,  and  tombs, 
Where  each  sad  night  some  virgin  comes, 
With  throbbing  breast  and  faded  cheek 
Her  promised  bridegroom  s  urn  to  seek. 
Or  to  some  Abbey  s  mouldering  towers, 
Where  to  avoid  cold  winter's  showers, 
The  naked  beggar  shivering  lies, 
While  whirling  tempests  round  her  rise, 
And  trembles  lest  the  tott'ring  wall 
Should  on  her  sleeping  infants  fall." 

The  whole  of  this  passage  is  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Penseroso.  Wharton  has 
joined  the  two  subjects  of  mirth  and 
melancholy  in  one  poem,  and  in  the 
succeeding  stanza  he  seems  to  have  in 
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view  Collins's  Ode  to  Fear  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  Poetry  Ex- 
plained for  young  People. 

Pensive. — Thoughtful. 

Charnels. — Places  in  church-yards 
where  the  bones'  of  the  dead  are  kept. 

It  properly  means,  where  bodies  are 
kept — from  the  latin  word  car  his,  flesh. 

The  naked  beggar  shivering  lies,  fyc. 

> 

This  is  a  sublime  passage ;  no  idea 
can  fill  the  mind  with  more  com- 
passion than  that  of  a  wretched,  house- 
less mother,  being  obliged  to  take 
shelter  during  the  night  under  a 
building  which  she  fears  the  storm 

o 

will  blow  down  upon  her  sleeping 
children. 

"  Now  let  me  louder  strike  the  lyre, 
For  my  heart  glows  with  martial  fire : 
I  feel,  I  feel  with  sudden  heat 
My  big  tumultuous  bosom  beat ; 
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The  trumpet's  clangors  pierce  my  ear, 
A  thousand  widows'  shrieks  I  hear. 
Give  me  another  horse,  I  cry, 
Lo  the  base  Gallic  squadrons  fly : — 
Whence  is  this  rage  ? — what  spirit,  say, 
To  battle  hurries  me  away  ? 
'Tis  Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car, 
Transports  me  to  the  thickest  war, 
There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  slain, 
Where  tumult  and  destruction  reign, 
Where  mad  with  pain  the  wounded  steed 
Tramples  the  dying  and  the  dead : 
Where  giant  terror  stalks  around, 
With  sullen  joy  surveys  the  ground, 
And  pointing  to  the  ensanguined  field 
Shakes  his  dreadful  Gorgon  shield." 

Strike  the  lyre. — The  lyre  is  a  musi- 
cal instrument  no  longer  in  use ;  but 
amonsf  the  ancients  it  was  considered 

o 

as  one  of  the  insignia,  ensigns  or  marks 
of  distinction  of  Apollo.  It  was  saidthat 
Mercury  was  the  inventor  of  the  lyre, 
and  that  he  sold  his  invention  to  Apollo 
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for  the  caduceus,  a  rod  with  two 
snakes  twisted  round  it.  This  rod 
had  various  wonderful  powers  attri- 
buted to  it  -,  an  account  of  which  may 
be  found  in  Lempriere. 

1  feel,  fyc. — The  poet  imagines  that 
his  bosom  swells  with  high  thoughts 
and  warlike  sentiments,  that  he  hears 
the  noises  that  accompany  war,  and 
that  he  sees  the  enemy  ftying  before 
him,  and  like  a  true  Englishman,  he 
supposes  that  the  enemy  must  be  Gallic, 
that  is,  French. 

The  remainder  of  this  passage  is 
sublime  from  its  being  terrific.  The 
giant  terror  is  described  with  wonderful 
force  and  effect. 

Ensanguined. — A  poetical  word  for 
bloody. 

Gorgon  shield. — This  Gorgon  shield 
Is  of  great  notoriety  in  heathen  my- 
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thology.  The  Gorgon's  head  was  sculp- 
tured on  the  shield  of  Minerva,  and  it 
excited  such  terror  as  benumbed  the 
beholder.  The  story  of  this  famous- 
head  is  told  at  length  in  Ovid's  me- 

o 

tamorphoses,  and  may  be  found,  but 
not  complete,  in  Leinpriere's  Dic- 
tionary. Perseus  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Danae,  by  the  assistance  of  Mi- 
nerva, Mercury,  and  Pluto,  cut  off 
the  head  of  Medusa,  who  had  the  tre- 
mendous faculty  of  turning  every  body 
•whom  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  to  stone. 
Minerva  furnished  him  with  a  polished 
shield  which  he  used  as  a  glass,  and 
by  looking  at  the  reflexion  of  Medusa 
in  this  shield,  he  cut  off  her  head  with 
a  sword  called  Herpe  or  Harpen, 
which  Vulcan  had  oriven  to  him.  Her 

o 

sister  Gorgons,  who  were  immortal, 
would  have  soon  destroyed  him  had  he 

F  2 
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not  been  rendered  invisible  by  a  helmet 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Pluto. 
The  helmet  of  Pluto  might  represent 
secrecy  or  darkness.  Medusa  was  one 
of  three  sisters  who  : reigned  in  three 

o 

islands  near  Africa;  it  was  said  that 
they  had  but  one  eye,  because  one 
wise  minister  (Phorcas)  managed  all 
their  affairs,  and  Perseus  stealing1 
this  eye,  meant  that  he  took  the  ship  in 
which  this  minister  was  going  from  one 
island  to  another.  It  was  also  said 
that  these  beautiful  ladies  had  but  one 
tooth,  that  is  to  say,  that  this  same  wise 
minister  alone  supplied  the  dominions 
of  his  three  sovereigns  with  provi- 
sions. 

After  various  adventures,  the  head 
of  Medusa,  that  petrified  or  turned  into 
stone  every  person  who  beheld  it,  was 
placed  on  the  shield  of  Minerva — 
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which  shield  was  called  her  aegis — and 
the  Gorgon  or  Medusa's  head  ever  after 
was  an  emblem  of  terror. 

"  Oh  guide  me  from  this  horrid  scene 
To  high  arch'd  walks  and  alleys  green." 

The  succeeding  lines  are  but  indif- 
ferent, and  are  not  suited  to  the  rest 
of  the  poem,  they  are  therefore 
omitted  here. 

"  When  young  eyed  Spring  profusely  throws, 

From  her  green  lap  the  pink  and  rose, 

When  the  soft  turtle  of  the  dale 

To  Summer  tells  her  tender  tale, 

When  Autumn  cooling  caverns  seeks, 

And  stains  with  wine  his  jolly  cheeks ; 

When  Winter  like  poor  pilgrim  old, 

Shakes  his  silver  beard  with  cold, 

At  every  season  let  my  ear 

Thy  solemn  whispers  Fancy  hear," 

When  young  eyed  Sjprwi0r.-*-Spving 

if    3 
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is  called  young'  eyed  because  it  is  the 
youth  of  the  year, 

Throws  from  her  green  lap  the  pink 
and  rose. — This  is  a  distinct  and  pleas- 
ing image ;  the  beautiful  contrast  of 
green  and  rosy  red,  and  the  propriety 
of  calling  the  lap  of  earth  yreen^  is- 
agreeable  to  every  reader. 

When  the  soft  turtle, 


The  turtle  telling  her  tale  to  summer 
is  only  a  poetical  manner  of  intro- 
ducing that  time  of  the  year. 

And  stains  with  wine. — Autumn  is 
the  season  of  the  vintage  when  wine 

o 

is  made. 

Like  a  pilgrim  old. — Pilgrims  w^re 
persons,  who  travelled  from  home  to 
distant  countries  from  motives  of  de- 
votion; they  are  generally  spoken  of 
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as  persons  worn  out  with  age  and  fa- 
tigue. 

Solemn  whispers. — Fancy  is  said  to 

JL  «/ 

whisper,  because  what  she  suggests  is 
known  only  to  the  persons  who  are 
supposed  to  listen  to  her* 

"  Oh  warm  enthusiastic  maid, 

Without  thy  powerful  vital  aid, 

That  breathes  an  energy  divine, 

That  gives  a  soul  to  every  line, 

Ne'er  may  I  strive  with  lips  profane 

To  utter  an  unhallowed  strain, 

Nor  dare  to  touch  the  sacred  string;, 

Save  when  with  smiles  thou  bid'st  me  £ing." 

Energy. — A  force  or  power  of  ex- 
ertion. 

A  soul. — Without  fancy  poetry  is 
like  a  body  without  a  soul. 

Profane. — None  but  certain  persons 
were  admitted  into  certain  parts  of 
the  temples  of  the  ancients,  which 
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were  called  sometimes  fanes.  Those 
who  were  kept  without  were  pro-fane, 
or  excluded  from  the  fane. 

Hallowed — made  holy. 

Save  when  with  smiles. — The  poet 
expresses  a  hope  that  he  may  never  be 
tempted  to  sing  save  (except)  when 
Fancy  inspires  him. 

"  Oh  hear  my  prayer,  oh  hither  come, 
From  thy  lamented  Shakespeare's  tomb, 
On  which  thou  lov'st  to  sit  at  eve, 
Musing  o'er  thy  darling  grave ; 
Oh !  queen  of  numbers  once  again 
Animate"  some  chosen  swain, 
Who  filled  with  unexhausted  fire, 
May  boldly  smite  the  sounding  lyre ; 
May  rise  above  the  rhyming  throng, 
And  with  some  new  unequall'd  song, 
O'er  all  our  listening  passions  reign ; 
O'erwhelm  our  souls  with  joy  and  pain, 
With  terror  shake,  with  pity  move, 
Rouse  with  revenge,  or  melt  with  love." 
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Shakespeare  s  tomb. — It  is  said  by 
the  first  of  critics,  that  it  is  the  end  of 
tragic  poetry  to  purify  the  soul  by 
terror  and  pity.  These  lines  of  Whar- 
ton  while  they  point  out  the  true 
sources  of  poetry,  are  themselves  an 
example  of  the  excellence  to  which 
they  excite.  The  poet  supposes  Fancy 
to  dwell  in  the  tomb  of  Shakespeare, 
who  is  by  Milton  called  Fancy's  child. 

Queen  of  numbers. — Poetry  is  some- 
times called  numbers,  because  verse 
has  a  particular  number,  and  music 
particular  measures  which  constitute 
harmony.  Fancy  is  here  called  the 
queen  of  numbers,  that  is  to  say,  queen 
of  poetry. 

iSWttfe^-%  used  as  being  a  stronger 
expression  than  strike. 

Rhyming  throng. — Those  who  write 
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indifferent  poetry  which  is  distinguished 
from  prose  only  by  rhyme. 

"  Oh  deign  t'attend  his  evening  walk, 
With  him  in  groves  and  grottoes  talk, 
Teach  him  to  scorn  with  frigid  art, 
Feebly  to  touch  the  enraptured  heart; 
Like  lightning  let  his  mighty  verse 
The  bosom's  inmost  foldings  pierce ; 
With  native  beauties  win  applause 
Beyond  cold  critic's  studied  laws. 
Oh  let  each  Muse's  fame  increase, 
Oh  bid  Britannia  rival  Greece !" 

T attend— -would  be  better  "  attend" 
without  the  preposition,  a  mode  of 
writing  allowable  in  poetry. 

His  evening  walk. — His  refers  to  the 
swain,  for  whom  the  poet  invokes 
Fancy. 

These  last  lines  are  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  the  poem ;  but  Wharton  wished 
to  end  it  with  a  compliment  to  his  own 
country. 
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OR   THE    RISE    OF    WOMAN. 

BY  PARNELL. 


"  In  days  of  yore,  no  matter  where  or  when, 
'Twas  e'er  the  low  creation  swarm'd  with  men, 
That  one  Prometheus,  sprung  of  heavenly  birth 
(Our  author's  song  can  witness)  lived  on  earth ; 
He  carved  the  turf  to  mould  a  manly  frame, 
And  stole  from  Jove  his  animating  flame ; 
The  sly  contrivance  o'er  Olympus  ran — 
When  thus  the  mornarch  of  the  stars  began." 

Parnell  with  much  address  points 
out  that  his  story  is  entirely  fabulous, 
by  leaving  the  time  and  place  of  the 
action  undetermined — this  he  does 
by  saying,  no  matter  where  nor 
when. 

'Trvas  e'er  the   low   creation  swarm  d 
with  men. 
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That  is,  before  men  were  created — 
e'er,  and  erst,  mean  before — 

Prometheus     sprung    from     heavenly 
birth. 

Prometheus  was  fabled  (said  in 
fables)  to  be  the  son  of  lapetus  and 
Ciymene.  The  story  of  Prometheus 
having  formed  a  man  of  clay,  and 
bavins:  stolen  fire  from  the  chariot 

o 

of  the  sun  to  give  life  to  the  figure 
which  lie  formed,  and  also  the  fable 
of  Pandora,  are  told  in  Hesiod. 

This     fable    was    also    chosen    by 

m 

•^Escbylns,  the  father  of  tragedy,  on  his 
first  attempt  upon  the  Athenian  stage. 
— He  wrote  three  tragedies  on  this  sub- 
ject— the  first  which  related  the  story 
which  is  the  subject  of  Parnell's  poem 
is  lost;  the  second,  which  relates  the 
punishment  of  Prometheus  is  still  pre- 
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served;  the  third,  representing  his  de- 
liverance from  this  punishment  is 
lost.* 

The  account  of  what  Prometheus 
had  done  was  quickly  reported  among 
the  gods  on  Olympus. 

The  monarch  of  the  stars-  -The  stars 
here  mean  the  heavens  in  general — 
Jupiter  is  called  in  Homer  the  cloud- 
collecting  Jupiter.  I  do  not  recollect 

that  he  is  anv  where  in  Homer  called 

•    ••  *       ;  .    ,  • 

the  monarch  of  the  stars. 

*  The  Prometheus  of  Jischylus  which  still 
remains  is  beautifully  translated  by  Potter,  to 
whom  the  female  sex  are  highly  indebted  for 
his  having  opened  to  their  eyes  the  rich  treasures 
of  ancient  tragic  poetry. — To  them  we  most 
strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  these  tra- 
gedies, and  in  particular  we  wish  that  the  preface 
to  Potter '8  JEschylus  should  be  read,  when  the 
subject  of  Prometheus  is  the  lesson  of  the  day. 
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"  Oh !  versed  in  arts,  whose  daring  thoughts  as- 
pire, 
TO  kindle  clay  with  never  dying  fire." 

Jupiter  is  here  supposed  to  be 
speaking  to  Prometheus — versed  in 
arts — acquainted  with  arts. 

Never  dying  fire. — The  fire  of  life 
which  continues  to  animate  man- 
kind. 

"  Enjoy  thy  glory  past,  that  gift  be  thine ! 
The  n«xt  thy  creature  meets  be  fairly  mine." 

That  gift,  means  the  gift  of  life, 
The  next  gift>  means  woman. 

f*  But  such  a  gift,  a  vengeance  so  designed 
As  suits  the  wisdom  of  3  God  to  find, 
A  pleasing  bosom  cheat,  a  specious  ill, 
Which  felt  they  curse,  yet  covet  still  to  feel." 
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Specious  ill — Specious  ill,  means 
what  has  at  first  a  tempting  appear- 
ance, but  what  afterwards  is  found 
to  be  hurtful. 

"  He  said— and  Vulcan  straight  the  Sire  com- 
mands 

To  temper  mortar  with  ethereal  hands, 
In  such  a  shape  to  mould  a  rising  fair, 
As  virgin  goddesses  are  proud  to  wear. 
To  make  her  eyes  with  diamond  water  shine, 
And  form  her  organs  for  a  voice  divine." 

In  the  first  line  the  word  Vulcan  is 
so  placed  as  to  appear  at  first  sight 
to  be  the  nominative  case;  but  in 
fact  the  sire  (father)  or  Jupiter  is  the 
nominative  case. 

Mortar — clay; — ethereal — heavenly. 

Diamond  water — the  lustre  or  shining 
of  a  diamond  is  called  its  water. — Thus 
a  valuable  jewel  of  this  sort  is  called 
a  diamond  of  the  first  water. 

G  2 
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"'Twastlius  the  sire  ordained,  the  Power  obeyed, 
And  worked  and  wondered  at  the  work  he  made, 
The  fairest,  softest,  sweetest  form  beneath, 
Now   made  to  seem,  now  more  than  seem,  to 
breathe." 

The  power — Vulcan. 

Beneath — upon  earth. 

Now  made  to  seem  to  breathe,  now 
made  not  only  to  seem,  but  actually 
to  breathe. 

<l  As  Vulcan  ends,  the  cheerful  queen  of  charms, 
Clasped  the  new  panting  creature  in  her  arms, 
From  this  embrace  a  fine  complexion  spread, 
Where  mingled  whiteness  glow'd  with  softer  red, 
Then  in  a  kiss,  she  breathed  her  various  arts, 
Of  trifling  prettily,  with  wounded  hearts; 
A  mind  for  love,  but  still  a  changing  mind, 
The  lisp  affected,  and  the  glance  designed, 
The  sweet  confusing  blush,  the  secret  wink, 
The  gentle  swimming  walk,  the  courteous  sink, 
The  stare- for  strangeness  fit,  for  scorn  the  frown, 
For  decent  yielding,  looks  declining  down, 
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Gay  smiles  to  comfort,  April  showers  to  move, 
And  all  the  nature,  all  the  art  of  love." 

After  Vulcan  had  breathed  life  into 
the  newly  formed  creature,  woman, 
each  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are 
supposed  to  endow,  or  make  her  pos- 
sessed of  some  agreeable  or  useful 

o 

quality. — Venus  the  queen  of  Beauty 
breathes  into  her  with  a  kiss,  fine 
complexion  and  ail  the  arts  of  co- 
quetry, with  which  silly  women  en- 
deavour  to  attract  the  notice  of  more 
silly  men.- — April  showers,  mean  tears 
that  pass  away  suddenly,  and  that  seem 
as  the  fair  one  smiles  through  her 
tears  to  be  like  the  light  showers  of 
April,  through  which  the  sunbeams 
appear. 

"  Gold  sceptered  Juno  next  exalts  the  fair, 
Her  touch  endows  her  with  imperious  air, 

G3 
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Self-valuing  fancy,  highly  crested  pride, 
Strong  sovereign  will,  with  some  desire  to  chide, 
For  which  an.  eloquence  that  aims  to  vex 
With  native  tropes  of  anger,  arms  the  sex/' 

Gold  sceptered  Juno — As  queen  of 
heaven,  Juno  is  represented  as  holding" 
a  sceptre,  but  I  do  not  know  that  she  is 
any  where  in  Homer  called  gold  scep- 
tered. 

Highly  crested  pride. — Pride  is  call- 
ed highly  crested,  because  crests, 
which  are  properly  plumes  of  fea- 
thers, are  the  usual  ornaments  of  mo- 
narchs  and  warriors,  and  the  height 
of  such  plumes  may  be  supposed  to 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  va- 
nity of  the  wearer. 

Some  desire  to  chide. — The  word 
come  is  here  ironical — the  author 
means  to  say  a  strpng  desire  to  chide. 

Native  tropes.— -A  trope  is  a  change 
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of  a  word  from  its  original  and  literal 
sio'uification — native  means,  born  with 

o 

a  person — meaning  that  certain  women 
seem  to  be  supplied  by  nature  with 
proper  terms  for  scolding. 

These  lines  are  certainly  very  se- 
vere upon  the  female  sex,  but  they 
can  relate  only  to  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  education  it  is  to  be  hoped 
prevents  the  passion  of  anger  from 
breaking  out  in  unseemly  expressions 
in  the  higher  classes. 

Arms  the  sex. — The  poet  represents 
women  as  armed  with  words,  as  they 
are  too  feeble  to  defend  themselves 
in  any  other  manner  against  the  in- 
sults of  the  stronger  sex. 

o 

"Minerva,  skilful  Goddess,  trained  the  maid 
To  twirl  the  spindle  by  the  twisting  thread, 
To  fix  the  loom,  instruct  the  reeds  to  part, 
Cross  the  long  weft,  and  close  the  web  with  art; 
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A  useful  gift,  but  what  profuse  expence, 

What  world  of  fashions  takes  its  rise  from  thence.'* 


To  twirl  the  spindle. — Formerly  the 
spinning  was  performed  by  whirling 
a  spindle  from  time  to  time  with 
one  hand,  while  the  thread  was  twisted 
with  the  other,  and  wound  round  the 
distaff.  Spinning  wheels  were  not 
invented  as  early  as  looms, — which 
last  are  mentioned  frequently  in  the 
old  testament,  and  in  Homer. 

A  useful  gift. — The  poet  is  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  utility  of  the 
arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  wo- 
men's work;  but  to  carry  on  his  sa- 
tire, he  adds,  that  these  arts  have 
produced  all  the  folly  and  all  the  ex- 
pence  of  ever  changing  fashion. 

"  Young  Hermes  next,  a  close  contriving  god, 
Her  brows  encircled  with  his  serpent  rod, 
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Then  plots  and  fair  excuses  filled  her  brain, 
The  view?  of  breaking  am'rous  vows  for  gain, 
And  for  a  comfort  in  the  marriage  life, 
The  little  pilfering  temper  of  a  wife." 

Younq  Hermes. — Hermes  another 
name  for  Mercury,  who  was  consi- 
dered as  the  god  of  traffic  or  trade, 

o  f 

whether  honest  or  dishonest.  He  is 
always  represented  with  a  caduceus 
in  his  hand,  which  is  a  rod  with  small 
wings  at  the  top  and  two  serpents  twi- 
ning round  it  in  opposite  directions. 
Besides  the  caduceus  Mercury  is  re- 
presented with  a  winged  cap  called 
2)etasiis,  and  with  wings  at  his  heels 
which  are  called  talaria.  These  wings 
denoted  his  swiftness  as  messenger  of 

o 

the  ofods. 

C 

"  Full  on  ths  fair  his  beams  Apollo  flung, 
And  fond  persuasion  tipp'd  her  easy  tongue, 
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He  gave  her  words  where  oily  flattery 
The  pleasing  colours  of  the  art  of  praise, 
A  wit,  to  scandal  exquisitely  prone, 
That  frets  another's  spleen  to  cure  its  own.*' 

Apollo  who  was  at  the  same  time 
the  Sun,  and  the  god  of  eloquence 
and  poetry,  is  properly  said  lofting  his 
beams  upon  his  new  creature  (Pan- 
dora) to  inspire  her  with  eloquence. 
From  this  idea  of  Apollo,  were  taken 
the  metaphoric  expressions,  rays  of 
genius,  beams  of  imagination,  blaze  of 
eloquence,  flashes  of  wit,  &c. 

Where  oily  flattery. — Oily  from  the 
smoothness  and  softness  of  flattery, — 
the  epithet  oily  is  also  proper  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  idea  of  laying  co- 
lours, which  are  mentioned  in  the  next 
line — colours  are  usually  mixed  with 
oil. 
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A  wit  to  scandal  exquisitely  prone. 

Prone,  means    inclined  to. — In  the 
time   of    Parnell   the   fair  sex    were 
not  well  educated — consequently  they 
had    not    so    many    subjects   of  con- 
versation    as   at   present — dress    and 
scandal  were  then  the  most  usual  sub- 
jects of  conversation  in  the  assemblies 
of  ladies;  at  present  there  are  many 
subjects  of  literature,  and  objects  of 
science,  upon  which  ladies  can  converse 
with  ease  and    pleasure,   and    conse- 
quently, though  dress  still  continues  to 
be  a  favorite   topic,  scandal  is  not  so 
exquisitely  preferred  to  other  topics  of 
conversation  as  formerly — exquisitely, 
means  curiously  sought  after.     Who- 
ever consults  the  Spectator  and   the 
works  of  Swift,  will    be    convinced 
that  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex  are  in- 
finitely improved  within  the  last  half 
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century.  Cards  do  not  now  exclu- 
sively engross  the  attention  at  evening 
parties.  Yet  cards  were  certainly  a 
useful  invention;  they  filled  up  a  pro- 
digious blank  in  society,  and  in  some 
measure  prevented  politics  and  scandal 
from  overwhelming  every  other  species 
of  conversation.* 

"Those  sacred  virgins  whom  the  bards  revere, 
Tuned  all  her  voice  and  shed  a  sweetness  there, 
To  make  her  sense  with   double  charms  abound, 
Or  make  her  lively  nonsense  please  by  sound  ;" 


The    sacred    virgins    are  the   nine 

Muses — • 


"  To  dress  the  maid  the  decent  Graces  brought 
A  robe  in  all  the  dies  of  beauty  wrought, 

*  There  is  an  ingenious  essay  on  this  subject 
written  some  years  ago  by  the  Chevalier  Pinto* 
£  •Portuguese  gentleman. 
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Then  spread  those  implements  which  Vulcan's  art 
Had  formed  to  merit  Cytherea's  heart ; 
The  wire  to  curl,  the  close  indented  comb 
To  call  the  locks  that  lightly  wander,  home  ; 
And  chief  the  mirror,  where  the  ravish  d  maid 
Beholds  and  loves,  her  own  reflected  shade." 

After      the     superior     Gods      and 
Goddesses  had  bestowed   their  various 
gifts  upon  Pandora,  the  inferior  Deities 
are  employed   in    her    service. — The 
three  Graces   Aglae,  Euphrosyne,  and 
Thalia   are    engaged  in   dressing  the 
new  formed    creature. — The  poet  has 
with   great    ingenuity   introduced  the 
modern   implements  of  dress,  by  sup- 
posing that   they  had   been   invented 
by    Vulcan   to    please    Venus  or  Cy- 
therea — Venus  was  so   called  from  the 
islands    Cythera    near    Peloponnesus, 
where  she  was  peculiarly  worshipped  ; 
and  near  which  she  is  supposed  to  have 

H 
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emerged  from  the  sea.  The  comb 
and  the  mirror  were  known  to  the 
ancients, — soft  wire  was  formerly  used 
to  fasten  up  the  hair  in  curl;  hot 
irons  of  various  sorts  have  been  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  by  the  moderns 
— crisping-  irons  or  crisping  pins,  are 
mentioned  in  the  old  testament. 

The  comb  is  called  indented,  be- 
cause it  is  cut  into  teeth,  dens  being 
latin  for  a  tooth — hence  the  names 
dentist  and  dentifrice. 

To  call  the  locks  that  lightly  wander , 
home. 

This  is  a  beautiful  line, — we  may 
here  remark  the  difference  between 
prosaic  and  poetic  diction. 

The  comb  that  adjusts  hair — is 
prose, — that  calls  home  locks  that 
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wander — is  poetry. — For  here  the  word 
call  is  a  trope — so  is  the  word  wan- 
der— so  is  the  word  home. — The  comb 
here  is  supposed  to  be  in  action — it  calls 
the  locks. — The  locks  in  the  same  man- 
ner are  represented  as  having"  the  will 
to  wander,  and  the  obedience  to  re- 
turn. 

The  Mirror — The  first  mirrors  that 
we  read  of  are  mentioned  in  Exodus, 
they  were  made  of  brass — mirrors  of 
metal  were  in  common  use  among'  the 
Greeks — Mirrors  in  modern  times  are 
made  of  glass,  with  a  metallic  covering- 
on  the  back,  made  of  quicksilver. 

Refected  shade — The  word  shade 
or  shadow  is  made  use  of  in  English 
to  signify  the  reflected  image  of  any 
thing. — It  is  not  so  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages or  in  French— image  is  the 
term  which  is  employed  in  these  Ian* 

H  2 
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guages;  and  certainly  with  more  pro- 
priety than  shade  or  shadow  is  in 
ours. — Shadow  is  occasioned  by  the 
privation  or  absence  of  light — an  image 
is  the  reflection  of  any  object,  and  is 
occasioned  by  rays  of  light,  which  first 
strike  upon  the  object,  and  which  are 
then  returned  or  reflected  from  the 
mirror  to  the  eye.  Besides,  a  re- 
flected image  gives  back  not  only 
the  form  but  the  colour  of  the  rea- 
lity, a  shadow  has  (in  general)  no 

/• 

colour., 

Shakspear     uses     shadow    in    this 
manner — in  Richard  the  third. 

Richard  exclaims — 

"Shine  out  fair  sun  till  I  salute  my  glass, 
That  I  may  view  my  shadow  as  I  pass." 

Fair  Flora  lent  her  stores,  the  purple  hours 
Confin'd  her  tresses  in  a  wreath  of  flowers ; 
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* 

Within  the  wreath  arose  a  radiant  crown, 
A  yeil  pellucid  hung  depending  down ; 
Back  roll'd  her  azure  veil  with  serpent  fold, 
The  purfled  border  deck'd  the  floor  with  gold. 
Her  robe  (which  closely  by  the  girdle  brac'd, 
Reveal'd  the  beauties  of  a  slender  waist) 
Flow'd  to  the  feet  to  copy  Venus'  air, 
When  Venus'  statues  have  a  robe  to  wear. 

The  purple  Hours — The  purple  of 
the  ancients,  it  is  generally  believed, 
was  nearly  the  same  as  our  scarlet. — » 
The  Hours  are  sometimes  in  English 
poetry  called  rosy,  but  1  do  not  re- 
member that  they  are  any  where 
called  purple j  in  ancient  or  modern 
poetry,  except  in  this  poem  of  Par- 
nel's. 

Gray  has  the  following  lines, 

Lo  where  the  rosy  bosom'd  hours 

Fair  Venus'  train  appear ; 
Disclose  the  long  expected  flowers, 

An&wake  the  purple  year. 

H  3 
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The  year  is  called  purple  because 
spring-,  which  is  the  part  here  spoken 
of,  produces  rosy  flowers. 

Why  the  Hours  are  chosen  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  Graces  in  dressing 
Pandora,  I  do  not  know, — they  how- 
ever dress  her  very  becomingly — after 
they  have  bound  a  garland  of  flowers 
round  her  tresses  or  locks  of  hair,  they 
place  a  radiant  crown  within  the 
garland. 

Radiant  crown — radiant  properly 
means  throwing  out  rays— this  shews 
that  the  crown  was  of  jewels — A  veil 
pellucid,  transparent — depending,  hang- 
ing down  from — the  radiant  crown. 

"  Back  roWd  her  azure  veil  with  serpent 
fold.11 

The    poet  describes    the    graceful 
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folds  of  the  veil  with  much  taste; — 
the  serpentine  line  has,  by  a  very  inge- 
nious artist,  been  considered  as  the 
line  of  beauty — that  author,  Hogarth, 
in  his  "analysis  of  beauty  "  has  perhaps 
carried  this  idea  too  far,  but  the  book 
contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  and 
entertaining  information. 

The  purfled  border — purfled  means 
embroidered — A  modern  beauty  could 
not  be  drest  with  more  elegance — 
what  a  beautiful  figure  would  Pan- 
dora with  her  box  make  at  a  mas- 
querade. 

Parnel's  description  of  the  toilette 
of  his  heroine  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  following  description  of  the  toi- 
lette of  Juno,  see  the  fourteenth  book 
of  Homer,  line  191.* 

*  Pope's  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
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<f  Swift  to  her  bright  apartment  she  repairs, 
Sacred  to  dress,  and  beauty's  pleasing  cares : 
With  skill  divine,  had  Vulcan  form'd  the  bow'r, 
Safe  from  access  of  each  intruding  pow'r. 
Touch'd  with  her  secret  key,  the  doors  unfold, 
Self-clos'd  behind  her  shut  the  valves  of  gold ; 
Here,  first  she  bathes  ;  and  round  her  body  pours 
Soft  oils  of  fragrance,  and  ambrosial  show'rs  : 
The  winds  perfumed,  the  balmy  gale  convey, 
Thro'  heav'n,  thro'  earth,  and  all  th'  aerial  way ; 
Spirit  divine  !  whose  exhalation  greets 
The  sense  of  Gods,  with  more  than  mortal  sweets. 
Thus  while  she  breathM  of  heav'n,  with  decent 

pride 

Her  artful  maid  the  radiant  tresses  ty*d; 
Part  on  her  head  ia  shining  ringlets  rollM, 
Part  o'er  her  shoulders  waved  like  melted  gold. 
Around  her  next  a  heav'nly  mantle  fiow'd, 
That  rich  with  Pallas*  laboured  colours  glow'd. 
Large  clasps  of  gold,  the  foldings  gathered  round, 
A  golden  2one  her  swelling  bosom  bound. 
Far  beaming  pendants  tremble  in  her  ear, 
Each  gem  illumined  with  a  triple  star. 
Then  o'er  her  head,  she  casts  a  veil  more  while 
Than  new  feU'n  snow,  and  daszlipg  ai  the  light, 
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Last,  her  fair  feet  celestial  sandals  grace, 
Thus  issuing  radiant,  with  majestic  pace, 
Forth  from  the  dome  th'  imperial  Goddess  moves, 
And  calls  the  mother  of  the  smiles  and  loves/' 

We  mav  observe  that  Parnel  with 

«/ 

great  judgment  avoids  in  his  descrip- 
tion several  adventitious  ornaments 
of  the  toilette  which  would  not  have 
suited  the  first  appearance  of  Pandora. 
She  has  no  pendants  in  her  ears,  and 
is  sophisticated  with  no  perfumes. — 
Ear-rings  were  invented  at  a  very  early 
period;  they  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  old  testament ;  whence  it  appears 
that  they  must  have  been  among-  the 
Jews  and  the  Egyptians  common  or- 
naments, as  a  sufficient  number  could 
be  collected  to  make  the  o-olden  calf. 

o 

Not  only  earrings  but  nose  jewels  were 
in  use  among  the  Jews  \  whether  this; 
invention  arose  from  refinement  or 
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from  a  love  of  fancy,  which  is  common 
to  the  most  ignorant  savages,  is  ques- 
tionable.—  The  inhabitants  of  some  of 
the  Sou'h  Sea  Islands  had  ornaments 
hanging  from  their  noses. 

To  our  prejudiced  eyes  these  ap- 
pendages would  not  appear  very  al- 
luring, but  if  it  were  to  become  the 
fashion,  no  lady  could  be  admired 
without  them. — From  which  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  taste  for  dress  and 
beauty  is  purely  arbitrary,  or  according 
to  the  will  of  any  set  of  people;  and  that 
it  depends  upon  associations  formed 
in  our  minds  by  accidental  circum- 
stances,— peaked  stays,  high  heeled 
shoes,  long  treble  ruffles,  adventitious 
protuberances  of  cork,  and  various 
other  fantastic  and  useless  attempts 
to  improve  the  female  figure  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other. — At  present  in  181 3, 
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the  dress  of  women  is  apparently  more 
consistent  with  convenience  and  com- 
mon sense  than  at  any  period  within 
our  memory — whether  this  arises  from 
the  improved  education  of  the  fair 
sex,  or  from  accident,  is  a  question 
not  very  difficult  to  solve. 

A  taste  for  the  fine  arts  has  been 
of  late  years  prodigiously  diffused  in 
Europe — -the  models  of  antiquity  are 
before  the  public  eye  in  various  po- 
pular books,  and  in  the  windows 
of  every  print  shop.  At  Paris  the 
Louvre  was  open  to  the  public  in- 
discriminately. The  munificent  public 
spirit  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  of 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  An- 
gerstein,  and  of  many  other  judicious 
collectors,  and  lately,  to  the  honour 
of  England,  the  free  admittance  to 
the  British  Museum,  which  has  been 
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granted  by  Parliament,  have  awaken- 
ed a  general  taste  for  the  arts  in 
Britain. 

But  to  return  to  Pandora. 


"The    new-sprung  creature    finished  thus   for 

harms 

Adjusts  her  habit,  practises  her  charms, 
With  blushes  glows,  or  shines  with  lively  smiles, 
Confirms  her  will,  or  recollects  her  wiles, 
Then  conscious  of  her  worth  with  easy  pace 
Glides  by  the  glass,  and  turning,  views  her  face." 

Finished  for  harms. — Made  so 
tempting  as  to  be  the  certain  in- 
strument of  Jupiter's  vengeance,  by 
bringing  evil  upon  the  man  whom 
Prometheus  had  made.  Among-  the 

o 

arts  of  coquetry  with  which  the  poet 
has  accomplished  his  new-sprung  crea- 
ture, he  has  more  than  once  attributed 
to  her  the  power  of  blushing  at  will. 
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This  gift  has  not  descended  to  her 
posterity. 

There  is  a  French  proverb  which 
says  distinctly,  "  Ne  rougit  pas  qui 
veut" 

The  poet  represents  Pandora  as 
reviewing*  her  internal  resources  for 
conquest,  and  then  conscious  of  the 
power  of  her  art,  she  glides  by  the 
glass,  and  again  glances  at  her 
charms. 

Parcel's  poem  thus  continues. 

"  A  finer  flax  than  what  they  wrought  before^ 
Through  Time's  deep  cave  the  sister  Fates  explore ; 
Then  fix  the  loom,  their  fingers  nimbly  weave, 
And  thus  their  toil,  prophetic  songs  deceive." 

The  Fates  are  here  introduced  as 
prophesying  the  destiny  of  woman. 
This  gives  a  variety  to  the  poem, 
which  shows  much  art  in  the  poet. 

I 
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There  are  three  Fates  whose  names  are 
Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos.  An- 
cient fable  represents  them  as  pre- 
siding at  the  birth  of  every  child, 
and  the  thread  of  his  life  was  spun 
by  these  fatal  sisters.  Clotho  held 
the  distaff,  Lachesis  spun  the  thread, 
and  Atropos  (whose  name  signifies 
inflexible)  cut  the  thread  of  existence: 
from  this  description,  which  repre- 
sents the  fates  as  spinsters,  Parnel 
goes  a  step  farther  and  represents 
them  as  weavers,  as  weaving  the  web 
of  human  destiny — as  they  spin  or 
weave  they  sing  as  follows. 

"  Flow  from  the  rock  my  flax,  and  swiftly  flow. 
Pursue  thy  thread  the  spindle  runs  below, 
A  creature  fond  and  changing,  fair  and  vain, 
The  creature  woman  rises  now  to  reign. 
New  beauty  blooms,  a  beauty  form'd  to  fly, 
New  love  begins,  a  love  produced  to  die, 
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New  parts  distress  the  troubled  scenes  of  life, 
The  fondling  mistress  and  the  ruling  wife." 

This  prophetic  song  of  the  Fates 
is  beautifully  written,  the  lines  are 
uncommonly  melodious. 

New  beauty — new  compared  with 
that  of  the  Nymphs  who  where  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited  the  earth 
before  the  creation  of  woman. 

A  beauty  formed  to  fly,  <5fC. — The 
beauty  of  the  nymphs  was  supposed  to 
be  immortal. 

New  parts — by  part  the  poet  means 
a  part  to  be  acted  as  in  a  drama. 

<f  Man  born  to  labour,  all  with  pains  provide ; 
Women  have  time  to  sacrifice  to  pride, 
They  want  the  care  of  man,  their  want  they  know, 
And  dress  to  please  with  heart- alluring  show; 
The  show  prevailing,  for  the  sway  contend, 
And  make  a  servant  where  they  meet  a  friend.'5 

1 2 
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These  lines,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
require  no  explanation, 

"  Thus  in  a  thousand  wax-erected  forts, 
A  loitering  race  the  painful  bee  supports, 
From  sun  to  sun,  from  bank  to  bank  he  flies, 

*, 

With  honey  loads  his  bag,  with  wax  his  thighs, 
Fly  where  he  will,  at  home  the  race  remain 
Prune  the  silk  dress,  and  murmuring   eat  the 
gain." 

This  is  a  beautiful  simile  affording 
a  great  many  points  of  similarity  or 
likeness  without  being  too  precise. 

Probably  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  these  lines,  if  so,  the  rea- 
der may  pass  over  their  explana- 
tion. 

Wax-erected  forts — the  cells  of  a 
bee-hive. 

Loitering  race— drones — those  bees 
who  do  not  work. 
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With  honey  loads  his  bag,  with  wax 
his  thighs. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the 
wax  was  collected  by  the  bee  and 
carried  home  on  his  legs — it  is  now 

o 

known  that  the  substance  of  which  the 
wax  is  composed  is  swallowed  and  di- 
gested by  the  bee. 

Prune  the  silk  dress — To  prune, — 
is  to  set  in  order,  to  ornament,  as 
birds  are  seen  to  smooth  their  feathers 
with  their  beaks. 

"  Yet  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  bride, 
Whose  temper  betters  by  the  father's  side ; 
Unlike  the  rest  that  double  human  care, 
Fond  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  share  : 
Happy  the  man  whom  thus  his  stars  advance. 
The  curse  is  general,  but  the  blessing  chance/' 
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• 
We  (/rant. — We,    here    means  the 

Fates — we  grant  to  man. 

The  poet  artfully  contrives  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  his  design  in  this 
passage. 

His  design  is  to  compose  a  most 
severe  satire  upon  women,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  sarcastic  than  attributing 
their  only  virtues  to  what  they  obtain 
from  their  fathers. 

"  Thus  sung  the  sisters;  while  the  Gods  admire, 
Their  beauteous  creature,  made  for  man  in  ire, 
The  young  Pandora  she, — whom  all  contend 
To  make  too  perfect,  not  to  gain  her  end." 

(  \ 

The  sisters — the  Fates. 

Made  for  man  in  ire — Ire,  anger — 
this  word  would  probably  have  not 
been  made  use  of,  were  it  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Pandora — means  all-gifted.     Each 
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of  the  Gods  was  supposed  to  have 
endowed  her  with  some  precious 
gift. — The  first  man  that  was  formed 
by  Prometheus  was  called  Epime- 
theus. 

Her  end. — The  end  proposed  by 
the  Gods  in  her  creation  was  to  tor- 
ment man. 

"  Then  bid  the  winds  that  fly  to  breathe  the 

spring, 

Return  to  bear  her  on  a  gentle  wing; 
With  wafting  airs  the  winds  obsequious  blow, 
And  land  the  shining  vengeance  safe  below." 

Obsequious— obedient— submissively. 

These  lines  are  particularly  melo- 
dious. 

We  can  imagine  the  gentle  descent 
of  the  beautiful  tormentor  of  man- 
kind, with  floating  garments,  sup- 
ported by  the  western  breezes,  Calling 
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Pandora   a  shining'   vengeance,    is  a 
strong  but  appropriate  metaphor. 

"  A  golden  coffer  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
The  present  treacherous,  but  the  bearer  more, 
*Twas  fraught  with  pangs;   for  Jove  ordained 

above, 

That  gold  should  aid,  and  pangs  attend  on  love. 
Her  gay  descent,  the  man  perceived  afar, 
Wondering  he  ran,  to  catch  the  falling  star  j 
But  so  surprised,  as  none  but  he  can  tell, 
Who  loved  so  quickly,  and  who  loved  so  well." 

Gay  descent — Gay  from  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  dress. 

These  lines  are  very  poetical.  The 
comparing  her  to  a  shooting  or  falling 
star  is  beautiful. 

<(  O'er  all  his  reins  the  wandering  passion  burns, 
He  calls  her  nymph,  and  every  nymph  by  turns ; 
Her  form  to  lovely  Venus  he  prefers, 
Or  swears  that  Venus'  must  be  such  as  hers. 
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She  proud  to  rule,  yet  strangely  formed  to  tease, 
Neglects  his  offers,  while  her  airs  she  plays; 
Shoots  scornful  glances  from  the  bended  frown> 
In  brisk  disorder  trips  it  up  and  down, 
Then  hums  a  careless  tune  to  lay  the  storm, 
And  sits,  and  blushes,  smiles  and  yields  in  form." 

This  is  an   exact  and  elegant  and 
satirical  description  of  a  modern  coquet. 


take  what  Jove  design'd  (she  softly  cried) 
This  box  thy  portion,  and  myself  thy  bride  : 
Fir'd  with  the  prospect  of  the  double  charms, 
He  snatch  d  the  box,  and  bride,  with  eager  arms. 
Unhappy  man  !  to  whom  so  bright  she  shone, 
The  fatal  gift,  her  tempting  self,  unknown  !" 

With  the  utmost  malice  of  satire, 
Parnel  represents  the  woman  as  be- 
ing in  herself  more  pernicious  than 

ill  the  collected  evils  that  the   Gods 

'ould  inflict  upon  mankind. 

*  The  winds  were  silent,  all  the  waves  asleep, 
And  heav'n  was  trac'd  upon  the  flattering  deep., 
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But  whilst  he  looks  unmindful  of  a  storm,          "* 
And  thinks  the  waters  wear  a  stable  form. 
What  dreadful  din  around  his  ears  shall  rise ! 
What  frowns  confuse  his  picture  of  the  skies  I" 

This  is  a  well  chosen  comparison 
between  the  sudden  rise  of  a  storm 
after  a  perfect  calm,  and  the  change 
produced  in  the  female  mind,  by  sud- 
den passion. 

«'  At  first  the  creature  man  was  frara'd  alone, 
Lord  of  himself,  and  all  the  world  his  own, 
For  him  the  nymphs  in  green  forsook  the  woods, 
For  him  the  nymphs  in  blue  forsook  the  floods, 
In  vain  the  Satyrs  rage,  the  Tritons  rave, 
They  bore  him  heroes  in  the  secret  cave ; 
No  care  destroy'd,  no  sick  disorder  prey'd, 
No  bending  age,  his  sprightly  form  decay'd, 
No  wars  were  known,  no  females  heard  to  rage, 
And  poets  tell  us,  'twas  a  golden  age." 

The  poets  supposed  that  earth  and 
water  were  inhabited  by  nndescribed 
and  undescribabie  beings  called 
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nymphs,  nereiads,  satyrs,  fauns,  dryads, 
hamadryads,  tritons,  sy  Ivans,  &c. 
Hesiod,  and  his  imitator  Parnel, 
supposes  that  Prometheus  had  lived 
some  time  upon  earth,  and  from 
thence  he  takes  the  idea  of  the  tritons 
and  satyrs  being  jealous  of  man. 

"  When  woman  came,  those  ills  the  box  confin'd, 
Burst  furious  out,  and  poison'd  all  the  wind, 
From  point  to  point,  from  pole  to  pole  they  flew, 
Spread  as  they  went,  and  in  their  progress  grew." 

The  sound  of  these  lines  is  har- 
monious, but  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  lines — spread  as  they  went,  and  in 
their  progress  grew — is  very  near 
tautology  or  repetition. 

"  The  nymphs  regretting,  left  the  mortal  race 
And  altering  nature  wore  a  sickly  face  : 
New  terms  of  folly  rose,  new  states  of  care ; 
New  plagues  to  suffer,  and  to  please  the  fair ! 
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The  mean  designs  of  well-dissembled  love ; 
The  sordid  matches  never  join'd  above; 
Abroad  the  labour,  and  at  home  the  noise, 
(Man's  double  sufferings  for  domestic  joys.) 
The^curse  of  jealousy,  expense  and  strife, 
Divorce,  the  public  brand  of  shameful  life, 
The  rival's  sword; — the  qualm  that  takes  the 

Fair, 

Disdain  for  passion,  passion  in  despair. 
These   and  a  thousand  yet  unnamed  we  find, 
Ah,  fear  the  thousand  yet  unnamed  behind. 

These  two  last  lines  make  a  most 
beautiful  and  judicious  end  to  the 
poem,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  story 
of  Prometheus. 
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"  These  are    thy    glorious  works,    Parent   of 

good, 

Almighty — thine  this  universal  frame ! 
Thus   wond'rous   fair,    thyself  how    wond'rous 

then ! 

Unspeakable !  Who  sits  above  these  heavns 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works !  Yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness    beyond    thought,     and    power 

divine." 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  5th  Book,    154th  Verse. 

Here  is  a  poem  unlike  those  which 
we  have  been  reading".     In  this  not 

o 

only  is  the  language  melodious,   and 
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different  from  common  modes  of 
speech,  but  the  subject  is  of  the 
grandest  sublimity.  The  poet,  Mil- 
ton, represents  the  first  of  mankind  in 
a  state  of  perfect  innocence,  pouring1 
out  the  effusions  of  a  heart  grateful  to 
Providence  for  all  the  enjoyment  which 
his  senses  and  his  reflexion  have  ex- 
perienced from  the  glorious  world 
which  surrounded  him- 

In  this  hymn  there  is  that  true  piety 
which  dreads  to  speak  except  in  the 
most  guarded  terms  of  the  inscrutable 
wisdom  and  majesty  of  God. 

To  represent  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  the  universe  as  subject  to 
the  weaknesses  and  passions  of  man- 
kind as  is  too  frequently  done,  excites 
in  certain  minds  a  degree  of  horror 
and  of  shame  that  cannot  be  easily 
described — 
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These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent 
of  good. 

These — mean  all  things  which  had 
then  been  created. 

Almighty — Thine  this  universal  frame, 

The  universe  means  all  that  we  see 
and  can  comprehend  of  what  exists — 
universal  frame  the  frame  or  form  of 
the  universe.  We  see  the  earth  and 
what  grows,  and  what  lives  upon  its 
surface ;  we  have  also  discovered  me- 
tals and  precious  stones  beneath  its 
surface;  we  behold  the  stars  which 
appear  like  twinkling  sparks  of  fire  in 
the  sky. — Men  have  learned  by  ob- 
serving these  stars  for  a  long  series  of 
ages  that  some  of  them  appear  to 
move,  and  that  some  of  them  appear 
to  be  at  rest.  Those  that  move  are 

K2 
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called  planets,  those  that  are  at  rest 
are  called  fixed  stars. — We  see  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  we  observe  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  vicis- 
situdes (the  changing  by  turns  or  al- 
ternate succession)  of  day  and  night — 
but  what  we  do  not  see  far  exceeds  in 
extent  and  prodigious  contrivance  that 
which  is  immediately  exposed  ^to  our 
senses.  All  that  we  learn  and  can 
comprehend  by  our  skill  in  astronomy, 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  by 
other  sciences  we  consider  as  parts  of 
the  Universe. 

Thus  woncFrQus  fair.  Thyself  how  won- 

cCrous  then  ! 
Unspeakable  ! 

If   thy   works   are  wonderful,    how 
much  more   wonderful   must  thou   be 

thyself!  Not  onlv  woncfrous  fair,  but 

»•  »/  «/      f 
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so  beautiful  and  so  wonderful  as  can- 
not be  expressed  by  words  or  speech. 

Who  sitfst  above  these  heavens. 

The  moment  that  e? en  such  a  poet 
as  Milton  begins  to  describe  God  he 
fails.  He  speaks  of  God  as  of  a  mo- 
narch sitting  on  a  throne,  above  the 
heavens — by  heavens  he  can  mean  no- 
thing but  the  clouds  above  our  heads  : 
for  even  children  know  that  the 
earth  is  round,  and  that  the  heavens 
that  are  over  the  heads  of  those  who 
are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth 
must  appear  to  be  under  our  feet. 

"  Speak  ye,  who  best  can  tell,  ye  $onsx>f  light, 
Angels,  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing — Ye  in  heaven, 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst  and  without  end,'* 

K3 
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Speak  ye,  who  best   can   tell,  ye  sons 
of  light,    Angels. 

Angels  are  here  spoken  of  by  Mil- 
Ion  as  beings,  in  form  something-  like 
men,  but  with  wings;  they  are  repre- 
sented as  excelling  mankind  in  beauty, 
and  wisdom,  and  power,  and  virtue. 
Milton  writes  the  history  of  angels  in 
Paradise  Lost,  from  which  this  Morn- 
ing Hymn  is  taken — but  then  it  is 
chiefly  a  history  of  his  own  invention, 
for  there  are  many  things  relative  to 
angels  in  Paradise  Lost  that  are  not 
in  the  Bible. — Angel — literally  or  ex- 
actly means  a  messenger. 

Sons  of  light.— -Why  Milton  calls 
angels  sons  of  light  is  not  clear.  Lu- 
cifer or  Satan  may  be  called  a  son  of 
light-  -for  Lucifer  is  the  same  as  the 


morning  star. 
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Choral  symphonies — Choral,  belong- 
ing to  a  choir,  or  a  number  of  singers 
singing'  together.  Symphdny  means 
sounds  that  agree  with  each  other  so 

o 

as  to  make  a  pleasing  impression  on 
the  ear. 

Day  ivitliout  night. — Milton  repre- 
sents heaven  as  having  no  night. 

Ye  in  heaven — That  is,  ye  angels  in 
heaven. 

On  earth.—A\\  creatures  on  earth 
should  join  to  praise  him. 

Him  first,  fyc. — The  meaning  of  this 
line  is,  that  God  has  endured,  does* 
and  will  endure  for  ever. 

"  Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night* 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sure  pledge  of  day,    that  crown'st  the  smiling 

morn, 
With   thy    bright  circlet,    praise  him  in   thy 

sphere, 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime." 
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These  are  most  beautiful  and  me- 
lodious lines. 

Fairest  of  stars — is  Venus,  who  at 
times  is,  and  at  times  is  not,  the  morn- 
ing star. 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn: 

If  it  might  not  be  more  properly 
said,  that  thou,  (Venus)  belongs  to  the 
morning. 

Sure  pledge  of  day — Pledge  is  pro-* 
perly  any  thing  given  as  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  something  that  is 
to  be  done.  Praise  him  in  thy  sp/iere, 
means,  that  this  star  in  her  sphere 
should  praise  God?  while  day  is  rising. 
That  sweet  hour  of  prime — hour  of 
prime  seems  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  first  or  earliest  hours.  The  ex- 
pression, however,  pleases  from  its 
novel  tv. 
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«  Thou  Sun  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and 

soul, 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb *st, 
And  when  high  noon  has  gained,  and  when  thou 

fall'st." 

Milton  calls  the  sun  the  soul  and 
eye  of  this  great  world,  eye  as  it  seems 
to  see  all  thing's,  on  earth — soul,  as  it 
appears  to  inspire  all,  with  vigour, 
life,  and  intelligence. 

*  O 

"  Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  Sun,  now 

fliest 

With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies, 
And  ve  five  other  wandering  fires  that  move 

*/  O 

In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light/' 

Moon  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  bun. 

During  part  of  each  month  the 
moon  is  so  opposed  to  (or  so  meets) 
the  sun,  as  to  reflect  its  light — the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  month  the  moon  seems 
to  go  from  the  sun  among-  the  fixed 
stars,  which  all  seem  as  if  fixed  in  one 
orb,  that  flies  round  and  round  the  earth. 
In  reality,  it  is  not  the  vast  orb  of  the 
heavens,  and  all  the  fixed  stars  that 
fly  round  the  earh — It  is,  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  earth  that  turns  round, 
leaving  the  fixed  stars  behind  in  suc- 
cession or  one  after  another. 
Orient  Sun. — Rising  Sun. 

^- 

And  ye  jive  other  wandering  fires. 

Milton  does  not  attempt  to  speak 
philosophically,  or  as  an  astronomer, 
but  like  a  poet.  He  calls  the  other 
planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Ju- 
piter, and  Saturn,  wandering  fires- 
it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  consider 
Venus  as  the  morning  star,  for  if  he 
had,  one  of  these  five  planets  would 
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have  been  wanting  in  his  present  enu- 
meration or  reckoning — he  calls  them 
wandering  fires,  though  in  fact  they 
are  not  fires,  they  are  luminous  only 
from  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun. 
They  are  called  planets  because  they 
move. 

In  mystic  dance  not  without  song. 

This  is  what  is  called  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  which  was  said  so  be  so 
loud  that  it  would  not  be  heard  by 
mortals. 

This  idea  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres  was  taught  by  Plato,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  universe  was  formed 
and  moved  in  some  harmonic  order* 
and  who  imagined  that  the  planets  and 
the  other  heavenly  bodies  in  their  mo- 
tions among  each  other,  form  a  kind 
of  solemn  movement  or  dance,  ac- 
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companied  with  music  created  by  the 
motion  of  those  bodies,  which  in 
whirling-  and  passing-  by  each  other 
with  astonishing  swiftness  could  not 
be  silent  or  without  noise.  Now  as 
these  bodies  move  in  certain  regular 

o 

times,  and  yet  with  continual  variety 
as  to  each  other,  Plato  supposed  that 
the  sounds  which  issued  from  their  mo- 
tions must  be  harmonious  in  the  most 
sublime  degree.  That  we  should  not 
hear  this  music  if  it  did  exist,  is  not 
impossible.  There  are  motions  so  slow, 
and  others  so  swift,  that  we  cannot 
perceive  them  by  the  eye  ;  there  may 
be  sounds  so  grave  or  so  acute  as  not 
to  affect  our  organs  of  hearing.  There 
may  be  sounds  of  this  sort,  but  we 
know  of  none  such.  By  what  has 
been  said  upon  this  subject,  however, 
we  mean  to  suggest  that  there  are  many 
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things  possible  that  are  not  probable, 
and  that  whilst  we  avoid  credulity,  or 
believing  too  easily,  we  should  avoid 
the  opposite  defect  of  considering  as 
impossible  what  we  do  not  readily  com- 
prehend, or  what  is  contrary  to  our 
limited  experience. 

Who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light. 

This  alludes  to  the  sublime  passage 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  which  relates 
to  the  creation  of  light,  "  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

"  And  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb  that  in  quaternion  run, 

Perpetual  circle  multiform,  and  mix, 

And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  your  great  Maker  still  new  praise." 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  there 
is  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world — it  is  there  said  that  the  air  and 

i 
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the  other  elements  were  first  created — 
they  are  therefore  said  to  be  the  eldest 
born  of  nature. 

That  in  quaternion  run. — Quater- 
nion means  a  sum  of  four — this  was 
considered  as  a  sacred  and  mystic 
number.  The  elements  according  to 
the  ancients  were  four  in  number,  and 
from  their  mixture  all  things  were 

o 

compounded. 

Perpetual  circle  multiform.— -{\' he 
elements  are  in  perpetual  motion  joining* 
one  composition  and  quitting*  another, 
and  so  returning  at  times  to  their  ori- 

o 

ginal  unmixed  state,  that  they  mav 
thus  be  said  to  circulate  or  g'o  in  circles. 
Multiform  means,  of  many  forms;  the 

*.)  «/ 

stop  in  this  sentence  should  be  after 
multiform,  for  multiform  is  an  adjective, 
agreeing-  with  the  air  and  elements — 
tnix  is  the  verb,  and  i:>  connected  with 
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run  and  nourish.  Air  and  ye  elements 
which  run  in  quaternion,  and  which 
mix  and  nourish  all  things,  let  vonr 

O  \J 

continual  changes  produce  new  praise 
for  your  Maker. 

"  Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author,  rise, 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  thf  uncoloured  slry, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 
Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise." 

This  is  a  most  beautiful  passage, 
pleasing-  to  the  eye  from  the  images 
which  it  presents,  and  to  the  ear,  from 

its  uncommon  melodv. 

j 

Exhalation.-—  Something    breathed 

o 

out—  from  the  word  to  exhale  —  the  heat 
of  the  sun  warms  the  earth,  and  mixing 
with  the  dew,  forms  vapour,  which 
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rising  condenses  into  clouds,  these  re- 
fract the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and 
shew  prismatic  colours  on  the  edges 
(or  fleecy  skirts)  snow  white  skirts  of 
the  clouds.  Prismatic  colours  are  those 
beautiful  colours  which  appear  in  the 
rainbow — a  prism  in  optics  is  a  trian- 
gular solid  glass  by  means  of  which  the 
colours,  like  those  of  the  rainbow,  are 
to  be  seen  when  it  is  held  between  the 

sun  and  the  eve. 

it 

Now — meaning  morning — when  du- 
ring summer  these  appearances  are 
common. 

Paint  with  gold. — The  bright  yellow 
colour  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  morning 
clouds. 

Steaming  lake. — From  which  steam 
or  vapour  is  raised  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 
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Dusky  or  yrey. — When  vapour  rises 
first  in  the  morning  from  the  earth,  it 

o  y 

appears  dusky  or  grey  till  it  has  as- 
cended to  a  sufficient  height  to  permit 
the  beams  of  the  son  to  be  refracted 
through  it  to  our  eves.  This  change 

o  •>  <~} 

of  appearance  in  the  mists  and  exha- 
lations is  pointed  out  by  thr  words  till 
the  sun  paint.  The  words  retract,  and 
refraction,  which  may  perhaps  be  un- 
known to  the  young'  reauers,  are  pur- 
posely us*?d  here  to  excite  them  to  en- 
quire into  their  meaning.  To  refract, 
means  simply  to  bend  any  thing  out  of 

its  original  direction.    To  reflect,  means 

.  i- 

to  send  something-    back    from  an  6b- 

o 

ject  against  which  it  .has  struck. 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author, 
rise. 

Milton  does   not   suppose   that  the 

L3 
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inanimate  world,  or  even  its  personi- 
fications can  do  honour  to  God  he 
means  only  in  general  to  express 
that  gratitude  and  admiration  which 

o 

is   o  wins'  from    all    creatures    to  the 

o 

Creator.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
these  lines  without  catching-  some  of 

that   religious    enthusiasm   which   the 

^ 

author  wished  to  excite.  And  the 
heart  or  head  of  that  child  who  does 
not  feel  submission  and  reverence  and 
gratitude  to  his  Creator,  when  his 
name,  his  goodness,  and  his  power,  are 
thus  mentioned,  must  be  inferior  to 
tnose  of  oiher  children,  who  have  had 
any  education. 

Or  wet   the  thirsty  earth  with  fatting 
showers. 

The  mists  that  rise  from  the  earth 
to  the  sky,   fall  down    again  upon  the 
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earth  in  dew  and  rain — the  earth  is 
called  thirsty  as  if  it  longed  for  rain — 
dry  and  thirsty  are  synonimous  words, 
or  words  of  the  same  meaning  when 
applied  to  animals;  and  by  an  easy 
transition  (or  going  from  one  meaning 
to  another)  the  dry  earth  is  called  the 
thirsty  earth. 

"  His  praise  ye  winds  that  from  four  quarters 
blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud;  and  wave  your  tops  ye  pines, 
With  every  plant  in  sign  of  worship,  wave ; 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  you  How 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise.*' 

And  ye  that  warble  as  you  flow. 

This  sentence  is  incomplete.  Ye, 
refers  to  streams  or  waters — warok  is 
an  uncommon  expression  when  ap- 
plied to  water,  it  might,  however, 
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have  occurred  to  Milton  from  certain 
puerile  contrivances  \vhich  were  fashion- 
able about  tSie  tune  in  vviii  h  he  lived. 
Water  was  made  to  flow  into  pipes  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  song 
of  birds.* 

"  Join  voices  all  ye  living  souls;  ye  birds, 
That  singing,  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend* 
Bear   on  your  wings,   and  in  your    notes,  his 
praise." 

Singing    up  to  heaven-gate. 

This  is  one  of  those  lines  which  de- 
rives its   principal  beauty  from  its  ob- 

*  Vide  Plot's  History  of  Oxfordshire,  in  which 
there  is  an  account  of  very  expensive  works  of 
this  kind  at  Lovell  Enston  in  Oxfordshire,  in 
which  an  ancestor  of  the  Author  wasted  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  fortune.  Some  of  these 
works  still  remain. 
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scurity.  The  mind  does  not  perceive 
any  distinct  idea  from  the  word  heawn- 
f/ate,  and  therefore  feels  some  awe 
from  the  undefined  expression.  Would 
the  expression  window  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  mind?  The  windows 
of  heaven  are  as  scriptural  and  as 
classical  an  expression;  but  the  window 
and  the  lark  have  already  been  em- 
ployed in  a  more  familiar  manner — up 
to  heaven-gate  means  in  fact  only 
very  high,  as  the  lark  usually  as- 
ceuds. 

Sear  on  your  wings,  fyc. — Carry 
your  song  of  praise  as  high  as  your 
soaring  wings  can  bear  you. 

"  Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  or  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise." 
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Adam  having1  summoned  every 

*- 

inanimate  as   well    as   living1  to  utter 

o 

praise,  to  vary  his  invocation,  now 
calls  upon  whatever  creeps  or  treads 
upon  the  earth,  to  witness  that  he 
never  omits  to  pour  out  his  morning 
and  evening  praise  to  the  Almighty. 
Our  young"  pupils  should  read  the 
1 48th  Psalm  from  which  this  hvmn  is 

wf 

imitated — and  in  which  there  is  one 
iclea^  superior  to  Milton's — that  the 
different  parts  of  the  Creation  praise 
God  bv  fulfilling  his  commands.  The 

»/ 

following  sublime  and  pathetic  passage 
from  Milton  is  added,  that  the  young 
reader  may  compare  it  wiih  Adam's 
Morning  Hymn,  Eve  thus  addresses 
Adam*. 

*  Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV.  Verse  339. 
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"  With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  Sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His   orient  beams,    on   herb,    tree,    fruit,   and 

flower, 

Glitt'ring  with  dew;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;   and  sweet  the  coming   on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild;  then  silent  night 
With  this  her  solemn  biid   and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train  : 
But  neither  breath  of  morn  when  she  ascends, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land ;   nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glitt'ring  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon 
Or  glitt'ring  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet." 

Without  thee  is  sweet. — Whoever 
reads  this  gentle,  affectionate  speech 
from  Eve  to  her  husband  without  bein<r 
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touched  by  it,  is  too  young,  or  too  old 
to  feel  it.  If  too  young",  let  it  be  laid 
aside  at  present;  if  too  old,  let  it  be 
laid  aside  for  ever. 


DETACHED  SENTENCES 


FROM    THE   BEGINNING   OF 


ENFIELD'S  SPEAKER, 


**  How  far  the  little  candle  throws  his  beams, 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

This  is  a  natural,  but  not  a  very  ele- 
vated thought,  and  not  expressed  in 
very  elegant  language.  Naughty  is 
a  common,  and  rather  a  vulgar  word. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is,  that 
as  a  small  candle  is  seen  far  in  a  dark 
night,  a  small  instance  of  goodness  is 
conspicuous  in  a  world  which  is  en- 
lightened by  very  few  instances  of  ge- 
nerosity or  virtue. 

M 
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•"  Love  all,  trust  a  few, 


Do  wrong  to  none ;  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use  ;  keep  thy  friend 
Under   thy    own   life's   key  :    be    checked   for 

silence, 
But  never  taxed  for  speech. " 

Be  able  for  thine  enemy  rather  in 
power  than  use. — Endeavour  to  raise 
yourself  to  such  a  situation  in  the 
world  as  will  put  it  in  your  power  to 
resist  and  overcome  your  enemies,  but 
use  this  power  seldom. 

Thy  own  life's  key. — This  is  a  me- 
taphor taken  from  locking  up  what- 
ever is  precious,  and  the  poet  means 
to  say — endeavour  to  preserve  the  at- 
tachment of  your  friend  with  the  same 
care  with  which  you  would  lock  up 
vour  own  life. 

*/ 

Taxed-  -blamed. 
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"  The  cloud  capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  ail  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind  !  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 


" 


Cloud-capt  towers.  —  Towers  that 
rise  so  high  they  seem  to  reach  the 
clouds,  and  to  be  covered  or  capt  by 
them. 

Gorgeous  —  magnificent. 

All  which  it  inherit.  —  To  inherit 
is  to  be  heir  to. 

Baseless  fabric.  ----  In  En  field's 
Speaker,  this  line  is  not  the  same  as  in 
Johnson's  Shakespeare-  -which  runs 
thus, 

» 

"  And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded  :" 

probably  the  line  was  altered  to  ge- 
neralize    the     sentiment,     which     in 

M  2 
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Shakespeare's  Tempest  alludes  par- 
ticularly to  a  pag'eant  or  shew  that 
Prospero  had  been  exhibiting.  Base- 
less fabric — means  a  building  that  has 
no  foundation  or  base  like  a  vision  or 
dream. 

A  vision. — The  expression  in  John- 
son's Shakespeare  is,  <c  this  vision" — 
In  some  editions  of  Shakespeare,  this 
passage  is  differently  given. 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. — In  Shake- 
speare it  is  printed,  rack,  a  broken 
cloud,  alluding  to  the  appearance  of 
the  sky  after  a  storm,  when  not  any 
remains  of  the  rack  or  fleeting  clouds 
are  to  be  seen. 

We  are  such  stuff,  fyc. — Human 
creatures  are  as  unsubstantial  as 
dreams;  and  as  a  dream  is  finished  or 
rounded  with  sleep,  so  is  life  rounded 
with  the  sleep  of  death. 


DETACHED   SENTENCES. 

Hounded — means  the  completion  of 
the  circle  of  life. 

"  The  Poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  phrenzy,  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven  ; 

And  as  imagination  hodies  forth 
The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  Poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

The  eye  of  the  poet  roiling  glances 
from  heaven  to  earth,  meaning  that 
the  thoughts  of  a  poet  survey  both 
heaven  and  earth,  as  it  were  at  one 
view. 

In  afmephrenzy. — Poetic  invention 
or  imagination  is  frequently  compared 
with  rage  or  fury.  Critics  talk  of  the  , 
poetic  rage — poetic  fury,  because  the> 
yield  more  to  the  impressions  of  their 
imagination  than  to  strict  reasoning, 
or  to  accurate  judgement,  and  us  this 
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poetic  rage  is  a  species  of  short  mad- 
ness, Shakespeare  describes  the  poet's 
eye  as  rolling-  in  fine,  frenzy — not 
gross,  common  madness,  but  a  fine  ex- 
alted enthusiasm. 

Imagination  bodies  forth. — As  ima- 
gination bodies  forth,  that  is,  gives  an 
ideal  form  to  thoughts  or  things  that 

o  o 

were  before  unknown,  the  pen  of  the 
poet  by  describing  them,  turns  them 
as  it  were  to  a  certain  shape,  and 
gives  a  place  and  name  to  what  the 
imagination  had  conceived,  which  was 
in  fact,  airy  nothing. 

Local     habitation. — Belonging      to 

o       o 

some  place. 


•««  So  it  falls  out, 


That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lacked  and  lost, 
Why  then  we  wreak  the  value ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  shew  us 
Whilst  it  was  our's." 
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This  is  nearly  prose,  but  it  con- 
tains a  true  and  useful  observa- 
tion. 

Falls  out. — Happens. 

Prize.-^Value,  set  a  price  or  prize 
on. 

To  the  worth. —  To,  equal  to,  t/ie 
n^orth9  what  it  is  worth. 

Lacked — wanted . 

Wreak — put  improperly,  Johnson 
says,  for  reck — to  heed  or  care  for — 
to  wreak  is  to  revenue. 

o 

The  virtue,  <Sfc. — We  find  the  ex- 
cellence that  we  did  not,  or,  as  it 
is  here  said,  we  would  not  find,  when 
it  was  our's. 

These  short  sentences  are  intro- 
duced rather  because  they  have  been 
selected  in  Enfield's  Speaker,  which 
is  deservedly  a  popular  book,  than 
from  any  exrtaordinary  merit,  which 
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they  may  in  sfeneral  possess.  But 
if  a  single  word,  even  in  such  sen- 
tences as  these,  is  misunderstood,  the 
whole  becomes  nonsense. 


HYMN  TO  ADVERSITY. 


"  Daughter  of  Jove !  relentless  power ! 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge  and  tort'ring  hour 
Affright  the  bad,  afflict  the  best. 
Bound  in  thine  adamantine  chain 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain, 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and  alone. 
When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  his  darling  child  designed, 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth, 
And  bade  thee  form  her  infant  mind. 
Stern  rugged  nurse,  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore. 
What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know, 
And  from  her  own,  she  learnt  to  melt  at  others' 
woe. 
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Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific  fly 
Self  pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood, 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 
And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  gooJ. 
Light  they  disperue    and  with  them  go 
The  suin.iier  friciui,  the  flattering  foe, 
By  vain  prospcritx  deceived, 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  be- 
lieved. 

Wisdom  in  sable  garb  array'd, 
Immers'd  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound. 
And  Melancholy,  silent  maid, 
With  leaden  eyes  that  love  the  ground. 
Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend 
Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend, 
With  Justice,  to  herself  severe: 
And  Pity  dropping  soft,  the  sadly  pleasing  tear. 
Oh  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head 
Dread  Goddess  lay  thy  chastening  hand." 

Gray. 

This  is  by  i'ar  the  most  difficult 
poem  which  has  been  yet  inserted  in  this 
book.  Its  beauties  are  acknowledged 
by  most  critics,  and  it  is  considered 
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as  classical  poetry — classical,  means 
what  is  like  ancient  authors  of  es- 
tablished reputation,  who  are  all  rank- 
ed or  classed  the  foremost  among1 
writers  either  ancient  or  modern. 

The  object  of  the  poem  is  moral, 
and  as  it  relates  more  to  the  higher 

o 

ranks  of  men,  than  to  those  of  infe- 
rior station,  the  lesson  it  inculcates 
or  enforces  has  something*  awful  and 
sublime  that  commands  attention. 

The  poet  tells  the  rich,  the  power- 
ful, and  the  proud,  that  they  are  liable 
to  numerous  faults  and  vices  from 
their  exalted  situation.  In  general, 

they    hear    nothing-     but     their    own 

•' 

praises,  they  feel  nothing  but  pleasure, 
they  are  exempt  or  free  from  the 
common  wants  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  whilst  they  continue  for- 
tunate, they  meet  with  nothing  to  cor- 
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rect  their  faults  and  scarcely  any  thing 
to  encourage  their  virtues. 

From  Adversity  alone  can  they  hope 
for  amendment.  She  teaches  the 
mighty  and  the  proud,  that  they  are 
men,  subject  to  the  same  miseries, 
and  wants,  and  failings  as  the  rest 
of  their  fellow  creatures ;  and  that 
they  are  liable  to  one  great  aggra- 
vation of  adversity  the  want  of  pity 
and  sympathy  from  others. 

The  first  thirty-five  lines  of  this 
poem  are  invocations  or  addresses  to 
Adversity,  and  we  do  not  reach  the 
verb,  the  principal  word  that  shews 
the  meaning  and  object  of  the  whole, 
till  we  come  to  the  thirty-sixth  line — 
in  which  the  words  lay  thy  hand 
finish  the  sentence  and  complete  the 
sense. 
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Daughter  of  Jove  !  relentless  power. 

This  daughter  of  Jove  is  Adver- 
sity, to  whom  Jupiter  gives  Virtue, 
another  of  his  daughters,  to  be  edu- 
cated— the  words  relentless  power ,  are 
placed  equivocally  in  this  sentence, 
the  sense  requires  that  they  should 
relate  to  Adversity ;  but  the  con- 
struction connects  them  with  Jove. 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast. 
Adversity  is   here   said  to  tame  or 

•i 

subdue   the  breast — that  is,  the   pas- 
sions contained  in  the  breast. 

Whose  iron  scourge  and  tort  ring  hour. 

Iron  scourge  means,  a  scourge  so 
severe  as  to  be  like  iron  when  com- 
pared with  common  instruments  of 
punishment, — tor  f  ring  hour9  hours  of 
torture  which  afflict  even  the  good, 
but  which  not  only  afflict  but  frighten 

N 
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the  bad,  who  fear  the  vengeance 
that  usually  follows  the  commission 
of  crimes. — These  two  lines  are,  a 
parenthesis,  and  might;  be  entirely 
left  out  without  altering  the  sense. 

Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain. 

That  is  the  proud,  when  bound  in 
thy  chain.  —  Adamantine  properly 
means,  of  adamant;  so  strong-,  as  not 
to  be  broken :  Adamant  anciently 

*  41 

meant  both  the  loadstone  and  the 
diamond. 

'Purple  tyrants. — Purple  here  alludes 

to   the   dress    of    King's     which    was 

>— / 

usually  purple  ;  not  what  we  call  pur- 
ple, but  rather  (as  some  say)  scarlet, 
a  colour  that  was  expressed  or  pressed 
out  of  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  called  the 
murex-purpureus,  which  was  chiefly 
found  in  the  sea  near  Tyre. 
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Unpitied  and  alone. — The  greatest 
aggravation  that  can  be  given  to  suf- 
fering is  solitude,  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy. The  great  have  seldom  true 
friends. — Those  who  pretended  at- 
tachment to  the  great,  forsake  their 
patrons  when  they  have  lost  their 
power.  —  These  false  friends  who 
usually  flatter  and  promote  the  vices 
of  their  superiors,  generally  follow 
the  fortunes  of  some  new  protector, 
and  frequently  become  the  enemies 
of  those  by  whose  favour  they  had 
been  advanced  in  life. 

When  Jirst  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  his  darling  child,  designed. 

When  first,  Jove  the  sire  of  Ad- 
versity, designed  to  send  Virtue  on 
earth. — Here  the  word  Virtue  is  put 
out  of  its  proper  place,  merely  to  ex- 
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cite  attention,  and  to  give  an  air  of 
poetry  to  what  would  else  be  plain 
prose. 

Stern  rugged  nurse  /  thy  rigid  lore, 

Lore. — lesson. 

The  poet  again  addresses  Adversity. 

With  patience,  many  a  year  she  bore. 

She  relates  to  Virtue. 

Scared. — Frightened  at  the  frown  of 
adversity. 

Light  they  disperse. —  They  refers  to 
Laughter,  Folly,  &c. 

The  summer  friend. — Thousands  of 
light  and  gaudy  insects  swarm  whilst 
it  is  summer,  which  disappear  in 
winter. — Summer  here,  is  used  for 
prosperity, 

By  vain  Prosperity  deceived. 

It  is  so  printed  in  Enfield's  Speaker, 
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which  makes  absolute  nonsense  of  the 
whole  stanza, — it  should  be  received. 
— Prosperity  receives  those  flatterers, 
again,  alter  they  have  deserted  their 
former  friends,  and  their  fiatteries  are 
again  believed  by  their  new  friends* 
1mm er  ed. — Plunged. 

o 

Rapturous. — Rapturous,  from  rap- 
ture, \\  inch  is  derived  from  a  latin  word 
that  signifies  to  hurry  away. 

Leaden  eye. — Eyes  that  look  heavy, 
and  are  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend. 

Thy  refers  to  Adversity. 

Warm  Charily,  fyc. — Charity,  Jus- 
tice, and  Pity  are  usually  felt  most 
warmly  by  those  who  are  in  adversity. 

Sadly  pleasing. — A  compound  epi- 
thet, form'd  of  words  strongly  con- 
trasted,— it  means,  that  tears  of  com- 
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passion  whilst  they  fall  from  sadness 
are  at  the  same  time  pleasing. 

O gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head! 

Suppliant — -A  person  who  humbly 
beseeches  or  implores. 

Here  the  sense  of  all  the  foregoinig 
stanzas  is  apparent — the  poet  implores 
Adversity  to  lay  her  hand  gently  upon 
him — not  in  a  terrific  form,  but  with 
a  mild  and  friendly  aspect. 

Dread  Goddess. — Goddess  that  is 
to  be  dreaded — still  meaning  Adver- 
sity. 

Chasfning. — That  chastens  or  chas- 
tises, chasten  seems  to  mean  a  lesser 
or  softer  degree  of  punishment. 

Not  in  thy  Gorgon* 's  terrors  clad, 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band, 

(  As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen ) 

With  thundering  voice,  and  threat'ning  mien  j 

With  screaming  horror's  funeral  cry, 

Despair,  and  fell  disease,  and  ghastly  poverty. 
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Thy  form  benign,  oh  Goddess  wear, 

Thy  milder  influence  impart, 

Thy  philosophic  train  be  there 

To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 

The  generous  spark  extinct  revive, 

Teach  me,  to  love  and  to  forgive, 

Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan 

What  other's  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 

Gorgon. — See  page  53. 

Nor  circled  with  thy  vengeful  band. 
— The  vengeful  band  to  which  the 
poet  alludes  is  the  band  of  the  Furies, 
for  an  account  of  them  see  Lempriere. 
— The  author  here  alludes  to  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Eu- 
ripides, in  which  the  Furies  were  in 
troduced  upon  the  stage  in  such  horrid 
masks  as  to  alarm  the  audience. 

Despair,  fyc. — To  the  other  mi- 
nisters of  Adversity,  he  adds,  Despair, 
Disease,  and  Poverty,  which  he  calls 
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ghastly — because  poverty  prevents  the 
poor  from  being1  sufficiently  fed,  and 
want  of  food  makes  the  countenance 
thin,  pale,  and  yliastly  or  ghostly. 

Thy  form  benign,  Oh!   Goddess  wear. 

After  the  poet  has  conjured — that  is 
besought  earnestly,  the  Goddess  Ad- 
versity not  to  come  in  her  terrific 
form,  he  begs  that  she  may  be  be- 
nign, benignant — that  is  favorable — 
Bring  along  with  you  philosophy  and 
patience, — and  teach  me  how  to  for- 
give, to  scan — that  is,  to  perceive  and 
measure  inv  own  faults — to  feel  for 

*/ 

others,  and  to  know  that,  as  a  man, 
I  am  subject  to  numerous  infirmities 
and  sufferings. 

o 
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Gray, 


IT  has  been  observed,  that  the 
Hymn  to  Adversity  by  Gray,  is 
not  easily  to  be  understood; — the  ode 
now  before  us  is  still  more  difficult; 
the  sentences  are  so  interwoven,  and 
the  connexion  of  its  parts  are  some- 
times so  remote,  that  even  grown 
persons  (to  use  a  familiar  expression) 
are  puzzled  by  its  intricacy. — If  my 
young  readers  can  by  the  assistance 
of  the  following  interpretation,  be 
enabled  to  understand  this  poem, 
they  may  be  trusted  to  discover  by 
themselves  the  meaning  of  almost 
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any  modern  poet ;— Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton,  are  to  us  an- 
cient poets  :  and  many  parts  of  these 
must  be  still  too  difficult  for  children, 
without  the  assistance  of  their  more 
experienced  friends. 

The  subject  of  this  poem  is  not 
such  as  immediately  to  interest  chil- 
daen— it  relates  to  an  event  which 
happened  a  great  while  ago;  and 
which  has  not  produced  extraordinary 
consequences  since  it  happened. 

\Vhen  Edward  the  First  conquered 
the  Welch,  it  is  said,  that  to  allay 
the  enthusiasm  for  liberty  which  the 
Welch  Bards,  or  minstrels,  inspired 
by  their  oratory,  poetry,  and  music, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death. — 
This  story  depends  upon  nothing  more 
thfm  tradition. — It  is  a  tradition,  how- 
ever, that  has  furnished  a  subject  for 
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a  very  fine  ode,  which,  although 
it  is  obscure,  has-  obtained  a-  high 
rank  in  English  poetry,  a  rank  which 
it  has  preserved,  notwithstanding*  the 
criticisms  of  Doctor  Johnson  in  his 
life  of  Gray. — An  author  like  Johnson, 
who  is  himself  a  poet,  should  be  cau- 
tious how  he  takes  to  pieces  the  struc- 
ture of  any  work  of  imagination, 
which  has  gained  the  approbation  of 
the  public.-— ii is  own  poetry,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  similar  process,  and  he 
must  be  a  poet  of  the  very  highest 
powers  whose  works  can  bear  to  be 
thus  scrutinised. — I  shall  not  trou- 
ble my  young1  reader  with  criti- 
cisms, but  I  shall  proceed  with  the 
poem,  requesting  indulgence  in  the 
arduous  task  which  I  have  under- 
taken. It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
explain  this  ode  to  persons  used  to  the 
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Lyric  eccentricities  of  the  ancients, — 
Lyric  poetry  is  a  certain  species  of 
poetry  usually  sung  to  the  lyre,  and  in 
which  the  boldest  flights  of  imagination, 
and  the  greatest  irregularities  of  expres- 
sion were  allowed.  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  children  attend  to  an  ex- 
planation of  that  which  they  fancy 
they  already  understand;  nor  is  it 
easy,  after  they  have  heard  praises 
lavished  upon  a  poem,  to  make  them 
perceive  that  parts  of  it  are  inaccu- 
rate.— Therefore  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain Gray's  celebrated  Bard,  is 
a  task  much  more  difficult,  than 
to  explain  an  ordinary  poem,  which 
prejudice  had  neither  extolled  nor 
depreciated  above  or  below  its  merit. 

"  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king, 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait! 
Though  fanned  by  conquest's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
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Helm  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria  s  tears !" 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 
Of  the  first  Edv/ard  scattered  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowden's  shaggy  side, 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array ; 
Stout  Gloc'ster    stood    aghast     in     speechless 

trance, 
'To arras,'    cried  Mortimer!   and  couch'd  his 

quiv'ring  lance." 

As  Edward  the  first,  after  having 
conquered  the  Welch,  inarched  his 
victorious  army  with  flying-  banners 
down  the  winding-  paths  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Wales,  he  was  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  a  Bare?  who  had  escaped 
his  fury,  and  who,  standing  on  a  high 
rock  that  overhung  the  sea,  uttered  the 
following  denunciation. 


o 
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Ruthless  king  ruin  shall  seize  you, 
— no  armour,  nor  even  thy  virtues  shall 
protect  thee  from  the  effect  of  the 
curses  and  the  tears  of  this  country, 
from  those  nightly  fears  which  torment 
the  guilty.* 

These   sounds  affrighted   Edward's 

armv,    the   earl   of  Gloucester   stood 
» * 

aghast,  and  Mortimer  prepared  for 
combat. 

Ruin  seize  thee. — These  are  simple 
words,  but  I  find  that  they  require 
explanation  . . .  ruin  means  destruction 
— 1  wish  that  ruin  may  seize  tbee. 

Ruthless. — Without  pity,  or  mercy, 


*  In  an  edition  of  Gray  now  before  me,  there 
are  notes  in  this  poem,  which  I  shall  use  as  I 
£nd  them  without  troubling  the  reader  by 
pointing  out  such  as  are  my  own,  from  those 
that  I  borrow. 
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from  ruth — pity  which  is  derived  from 
to  rue,  to  pity. 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  ! 

Banners  are  flags  with  coats  of 
arms  and  emblems  painted  on  them; 
they  are  carried  in  armies  to  direct 
the  soldiers  in  their  inarch,  as  they 
can  be  seen  at  a  distance  above  the 
heads  of  the  troops.  Confusion  wail- 
ing on  banners,  is  not  a  proper  ex- 
pression, confusion  may  disturb  or  de- 
stroy an  army,  but  it  is  not  poetical 
to  say  that  it  waits  on  an  army. — 
But  wait,  here  means  await — or 
watch  for  the  defeat  of  thy  army — 
when  an  army  is  defeated,  the  per- 
sons who  carry  the  banners  frequently 
fly  in  confusion. 

Helm  and  Hauberk. — Helmet,  ar- 
mour of  brass  or  steel  worn  upon  the 

02 
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bead — Hauberk,    armour    to    protect 
the  body — such   armour    has   various 
names,  according  to  the    materials  of 
which  it  is  made.  Breast  plate,  cuirass, 
from  cuir,  french  for  leather  — part  of 
armour    which    was  originally    made 
of  leather,  and  afterwards  of  brass  or 
iron,  a  corslet — a   coat  of   armour,  a 
mail,   or   coat   of  mail,  are  all  names 
for  the  armour  worn  upon  the  body  ; 
— -mail    was    properly   made   like  net 
work,  so  that   the   body    could    move 
more  freely  in   it  than   it   could   in  a 
solid   case    of   iron — Hauberk    was    a 
coat  of  mail  formed  of  rings  of  iron 
or  brass,  linked   in   one   another  like 
the   chain  that  forms  the   curb    of  a 
horse's   bridle — which   is  at  the  same 
'time    strong,    close,    and   pliable,    or 
easily    bent — it  is   properly  here    de- 
scribed as  twisted   mail.     In  French 
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maille  means  a  loop  or  mesh  of  netting, 
or  knitting". 

o 

Tyrant. — Tyrant  is  a  word  of  two 
significations — originally,  it  meant  no- 
thing more  than  king,  but  it  in  time 
acquired  another  meaning,  that  of  an 
unjust  monarch,  who  obtained  and 
ruled  dominions  by  force. 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the 
crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scattered  wild  dis- 
may. 

These  awful  and  prophetic  words 
spoken  by  the  Bard,  were  sounds  that 
scattered  dismay  or  fear  upon  Ed- 
ward's proud  and  crested  head, — crest 
is  the  plume  of  feathers  or  fringe  of 
horse  hair,  or  other  ornaments  that 
were  placed  on  helmets  to  distinguish 
warriors  in  battle — sometimes  the  fi- 

O  3 
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gures  of  animals  were  placed  on  hel- 
mets as  described  in  Homer  and 
Virgil, — and  hence  crests  are  painted 
with  coats  of  arms  in  modern  times. 
Snoivdens  shaqmi  side  — Snowden 

•J  O  ks 

is  the  name  of  a  vast  chain  of  hills 
in  north  Wales,  one  of  the  highest 

'  c5 

parts  of  one  of  these  mountains,  has 
at  present  the  name  of  Snowden ; 
its  side  is  called  shayyy  or  rough, 
because  it  is  covered  with  huge  point- 
ed rocks  and  loose  stones  of  an  enor- 
mous size,  that  seem  ready  to  fall 
upon  the  traveller  as  he  passes  by. 

He  n'ound. — To  wind  his  array, 
means  nothing  more  than  to  march 
his  array  in  a  winding  path. 

Array — means  the  manner  in  which 
an  army  is  drawn  up. 

Speechless  trance. — Trance,  comes 
from  a  latin  word  which  means  to  pass 
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away,  it  is  a  suspension  or  interruption 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body, 
from  the  emotion  of  some  violent 
passion — hence  in  this  place  it  is  called 
speechless,  because  Gloucester  is  re- 
presented as  being  unable  to  speak. 

To  arms,  cried  Mortimer,  and  couctid 
his  quivriny  lance. 

To  couch  a  lance  is  a  technical 
term,  or  a  term  of  art  belonging  to 
war.  Soldiers  on  horseback  carried 
lances,  and  were  called  knights — A 
lance  was  a  long  pike  made  in  a 
particular  manner,  which  cannot  here 
be  satisfactorily  described-^-but  it  may 
be  seen  in  the  prints  of  various  books, 
for  instance,  in  Don  Quixote — where 
many  parts  of  armour  are  delineated. 
— To  couch  a  lance  is  to  point  it 
downwards,  putting-  the  end  next  the 
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Knight  into  a  leather  cup  or  case 
fastened  to  the  saddle,  so  that  when 
the  point  of  the  lance  struck  any  thing1, 
it  was  held  in  its  place  by  this  leathern 
case :  and  the  saddle  and  the  horse  re- 
ceived the  shock,  the  knight  being:  em- 

*  C5  O 

ployed  in  directing*  the  lance. 

If  the  little  pupil  who  reads  this  is 
in  London,  I  hope  his  friends  will  take 
him  to  the  Tower,  and  shew  him  the 
horse  armoury,  where  he  may  see  all 
kinds  of  armour,  and  in  particular  that 
of  King*  Edward  the  first.  Whilst  the 
pupil  is  at  the  Tower,  he  should  attend 
only  to  one  thing-  at  a  tirrre;  and  then 
he  will  learn  something-  exactly — an- 
other day  he  may  learn  more ;  but  chil- 
dren who  in  looking  at  prints  or  any 
kind  of  work,  run  from  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther, scarcely  learn  any  thing — Their 
notions  become  indistinct,  and  what 
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they  remember  is  confused  and  of  little 
use  to  the  t  . 

Mortimer — was   Earl    of  Wigmore 
— he  was  what  was  then  called  a  Lord 
Marcher—  Lord  Marchers,  wert  persons 
whose   business  it    was  to  detenu   the 
marches,   or    borders  (not  man  lies)  of 
the  kingdom  ;  which  formerly  was  very 
necessary — for    Wales    and    Scotland 
were    then    kingdoms    separate  from 
England;    with    which    country    they 
were    perpetually   at  war,  aiid  the  in- 
habitants   of    the     borders    of     each 
country  continually  made  attacks  upon 
the  other,    and   these   Lord  Marchers 
were  appointed   to  protect    the     bor- 
ders   ol     their    respective     countries, 
and    had    great    power    entrusted    to 
them — the  popular  ballad    of   chevy- 
chase  was  founded  upon  the  history 
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of  one  of  these  border  wars  between 
the  families  of  Douglas  and  Percy — 
this  ballad  is  in  Percy's  collection  of 
ancient  ballads.  Pages  1  and  249,  and 
in  the  Numbers  70  and  74,  of 
the  Spectator. — In  that  beautiful  mo- 
dern poem,  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  the  borderers  are  finely  in- 
troduced. 

"  On  a  rock  whose  haughty  brow 
Frov/ns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood. 
Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air, 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre.*' 

The  Bard  is  represented  standing  in 
black  robes  on  a  rock  that  hung  over 
the  river  Convvay. 
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Haughty  brow. — This  is  a  metaphor 
describing  the  rock  as  haughty  from 
its  superior  height  and  magnitude, 
— hence,  high  rocks  and  projecting 
cliffs,  are  said  to  command  the  plains 
and  buildings  that  are  below  them. 

Frowns — is  a  similar  metaphor — 
The  country  is  spoken  of  in  poetry 
as  having  features — We  say  the  face 
of  the  country  — a  head  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  from  the  same 
analogy  is  called  a  cape,  from  the 
latin  word  caput,  which  means  also 
a  head — Ness — as  Sheerness  is  a  nose 
projecting  from  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try— a  neck  of  land — the  foot  of  a  hill 
— the  brow  of  a  hill — the  brow  means 
the  forehead  or  front  as  well  as  the 
eyebrow — In  architecture  or  build- 
ing, njetaphors  of  this  sort  are  still 
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more  common— We  may   now  ima- 
gine what  is  meant  by  a  rock  frowning. 
Sable  yarl>. —  Garb  means  dress,  and 
sable  black — mourning1  is  the  dress  of 

o 

woe,  that  is,  sorrow 

Haggard — means  properly  a  wild 
hawk  that  cannot  be  easily  tamed, 
thence  any  thing  that  looks  wild  is 
said  to  be  haggard. 

Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Stream  d  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled 
air. 

A  meteor  is  a  luminous  body  moving 
through  the  air — a  falling  star  as  it  is 
falsely  called,  is  a  meteor  meteors 
sometimes  have  streams  of  ii  >iit  be- 

O 

hind  them,  which  are  called  tails — 
these  resemble  hair  (particularly  yel- 
low hair)  when  blown  by  the  wind. 
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The  name  for  these  tails  in  Latin  is 

hair. 

Troubled  air. — This  also  is  a  me- 
taphor, but  the  sense  is  remote— 
When  meteors  appear,  the  atmosphere 
or  air  is  frequently  disturbed — hence 
the  poet  feigns  that  the  air  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  meteor-like  appear- 
ance of  the  streaming  hair  of  the  pro- 
phetic bard. 

With  a  master's  hand,  andprophet'sjire. 

He  struck  his  lyre  (his  harp)  as 
a  person  master  of  the  instrument, 
and  his  sorrows  were  uttered  or  struck 
on  the  lyre,  with  the  fire  or  inspiration 
of  a  prophet — a  prophet  is  a  person 
who  can  foretel  future  events — and 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  same 
word  in  Greek  and  Latin  means,  both 
a  poet  and  a  prophet. 
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Old  people  frequently  can  guess 
what  will  happen  hereafter  from  their 
experience  of  the  past,  as  Milton  say* 
in  his  Penseroso,  in  these  lines. 

"  Till  old  experience  do  attain 

<{  To  something  like  prophetic  strain." 

The  Bard  continues  thas, 

"  Hark  how  each  giant-oak  and  desert  cave, 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  ! 
O'er  thee,  oh  king,  their  hundred  arras  they  wave,. 
Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe, 
Vocal  no  more  since  Cambria's  fatal  day 
To  high-born  Hovvel's  harp,   or  soft  Llewellyn's 
lay." 

Hark,  fyc. — Hearken  how  the  huge 
oaks  and  the  hollow  caverns  by  their 
melancholy  noise  seem  to  sigh  in  an- 
swer to  the  murmuring1  waves  be* 
neath — The  oaks  seem  to  wave  their 
numerous  (hundred)  arms  over  thee, 
threatening,  and  the  deep  caves  in 
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hoarse  noises  call  for  vengeance  on 
thy  head — These  woods  no  more 
resound  (or  are  made  vocal)  with 
the  (lays)  sonys  and  kavptngs  of 
Howei,  descended  from  ancient  kings, 
and  of  Llewellin  renowned  for  soft 
pathetic  music, 


"  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue 

That  hush'd  the  stormy  main, 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed 

—Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain. 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made   huge   Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topp'd 

head ; 

On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 
Smear'd  with  gore  and  ghastly  pale, 
Far,  far  aloof  th'  affrighted  raven  sails  ; 
The  famished  eagle  screams  and  passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 
Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 
Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries." 

P  2 
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Cadwallo  the  bard,  whose  magic 
song  could  lay  the  storm  is  now  silent, 
in  poetic  language  his  tongue  is 
cold  Urien — lies  dead  (or  sleeps)  on 
the  craggy  rocks  unburied. — The 
mountains  seem  to  mourn,  though 
they  mourn  in  vain  for  Modred,  whose 
power  over  n.uure  was  so  great,  that 
he  could  make  the  hngre  mountain 

O 

Plinlimmon   bet.d    its    head,  to   listen 
to  his  incantation. 

The  bards,  the  Druids,  and  the 
priests  of  antiquity,  easily  persuaded 
the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  tLc  coun- 
tries where  they  lived,  that  they  had 
supernatural  powers — that  is,  powers 
beyond  what  ,s  common  or  natural 
amongst  men.  Fron,  .rreful  obser- 
vation of  nature  they  were  in  some 
degree  enabled  to  foretel  a  storm, 
or  an  earthquake,  or  to  predict  when 
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a  storm   would  end — Bv  these  means 

•/ 

they  had  it  in  their  power  to  make 
it  appear  to  the  ignorant,  that  they 
could  command  Plinlimmon  to  shake 
or  bow  his  head  at  the  moment  when 
an  earthquake  was  going  to  begin, 
or  to  order  the  waves  to  be  still  when 
a  storm  was  likely  to  abate. 

On  dreary  Arvons  shore  iliey  lie. 

They  lie  unburied  upon  the  dismal 
shore  of  Arvon  (a  river  in  North 
Wales) — stained  with  blood  and  pale 
in  death — but  those  bodies  are  so  sa- 
cred and  holy  that  the  hungry  birds 
of  the  air  dare  not  touch  them — the 
raven  sails  at  a  distance  on  his  out- 
stretched wings — and  the  famished 
eagle  screams  with  the  pain  of  hun- 
ger, but  filled  with  terror  passes  by. 

P3 
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"  No  more  I  weep,  they  do  not  sleep, 
On  yonder  cliffs  a  griesly  band, 
I  see  them  sit,   they  linger  yet, 
Avengers  of  their  native  land. 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands,  the  tissue  of  thy 
line/' 


The  poet  with  enthusiasm  exclaims 
that  he  sees  his  brother  bards  sitting" 
on  a  distant  cliff,  and  joining  in  the 
harmony  and  incantations  that  were 
to  govern  the  fate  of  Edward— He 
tells  the  Tyrant  that  the  magic 
powers  of  the  Bards  had  recalled  their 
departed  spirits,  and  that  they  were 
then  busied  with  him  in  weaving* 

c> 

the  web  of  his  fortune— This  idea 
ot  the  fortune  of  man  being  woven 
by  fate,  or  by  destinies,  was  com- 
mon to  the  superstition  of  the  nv*  > 
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distant  countries — the  Greeks  and 
Romans  supposed,  as  is  told  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  book,  that  the  thread 
of  life  was  spun  by  one  of  the  Fates, 
while  another  held  the  distaff,  and 
that  another  cut  the  thread  at  the 
destined  period  of  death. 

The  northern  nations  had  also  fates 
and  furies  of  their  own,  who  not  only 
spun  but  wove  a  web  which  con- 
tained a  representation  of  the  for- 
tunes of  warriors  and  monarchs.  In 
another  ode  of  Gray's  these  sisters  are 
described  at  work — this  web  is  here 
called  a  tissue,  from  a  French  word 
which  signifies  to  weave — Tissue  in 
English,  usually  means  a  stuff  in  which 
gold  and  silver  are  interwoven. 

The   first   line  of  this    stanza    (no 
more,  <kc.j  is  rather  fiat. 
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"  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
The  winding  sheet  of  Edward's  race,, 
Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace." 


Johnson  in  his  illiberal  criticism 
on  this  poem,  in  the  life  of  Gray, 
confounds  the  warp  with  the  woof — 
the  warp  is  composed  of  parallel 
threads,  stretched  their  whole  length 
in  the  loom,  these  are  crossed  by  the 
woof,  or  weft. 

"  Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 

When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright, 

The   shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkley's  roofs 

that  ring-, 

Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king ; 
She-wolf  of  France  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
From  thee  be  born,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  heaven.     What  terrors  round 

him  rcait ! 
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Amazement  in  his  van  with  flight  combined, 
And  sorrow's  faded  form  and  solitude  behind." 

The  prophecy  of  the  Bard  now 
begins.  He  desires  that  the  year  and 
night  may  be  marked  as  the  date  of 
punishments,  which  he  foretels  upon 
Edward's  descendants,  when  the 
Severn  shall  hear  the  shrieks  of  Ed- 
ward the  second,  who  was  put  to  a 
cruel  death  in  Berkley  castle,  which 
is  on  the  banks  of  that  river — the 
word  agonizing  refers  to  the  horrid 
means,  which  were  employed  to  mur- 
der him. 

She-wolf  of  France. — Alludes  to 
the  arms  of  Isabella  which  were  a 
wolf. 

From  thee  be  born,  who  oer  thy  country 
hangs 

The  scourge  of  Heaven. — The  coun- 
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try  of  France,  thy  country  alludes  to 
Isabella,  the  poet  addresses  Isabella 
under  the  name  of  She-wolf  of  France 
— Edward  the  third  her  son  was  in- 
deed the  scourge  of  France  at  Cressy 
and  Poictiers,  as  my  young*  pupils 
will  read  in  the  history  of  England. 
What  terrors  round  him  wait* — The 
poet  describes  the  beginning  of  the 
reiffn  of  Edward  the  third  as  full  of 

o 

glory,  representing  him  as  attended 
by  amazement  and  flight — and  the 
end  of  his  reign  marked  with  sorrow, 
and  with  the  desertion  of  all  his 
friends. 

"  Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord, 
Lo  on  his  funeral  coach  he  lies, 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies." 

The  poet  here    represents  the  mi- 
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serable  end  of  Edward  the  third — 
when  he  was  dying  his  mistress  robbed 
him,  his  courtiers  and  even  his  clergy 
deserted  him — only  one  priest  remain- 
ed with  him  till  he  died. 

Obsequies. — The  ceremonies  or  rites 
of  burial. 

«*  Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  ? 

Thy  son  is  gone,  he  rests  among  the  dead." 

The  sable  warrior. — The  black 
pfince,  so  called  from  his  armour 
which  was  black*— He  died  before  his 
father 

"  The  swarm  that  in  thy  noon-tide  beam  were 

born, 

Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn ! 
Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 

*  This  black  armour  is  preserved  or  imitated 
id  the  Tower. 
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While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm, 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 
Youth  on  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm, 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway; 
That  hush  d  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening 
prey." 

The  swarm,  fyc. — The  swarm  of 
false  friends,  wjio  like  insects  attend- 
ed you  in  the  sunshine  of  your  for- 
tune, have  disappeared,  they  are  gone 
to  grace  the  court  of  thy  successor — 
Here  noon-tide  is  meant  for  the  height 
of  the  fortune  of  Edward  the  third 
— and  the  rising  morn  means  the 
commencement  of  the  rei«*n  of  his 

55 

grandson,  who  mounted  the  throne  be- 
fore the  death  of  his  grand-father. 

fair  laughs  the  morn. — The  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
second — The  poet  compares  the  reign 
of  this  Prince  to  a  pleasure  boat  beau- 
tifully adorned,  which  begins  its 
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voyage  conducted  by  youth  and  plea- 
sure— the  morning  smiles  and  the  gen- 
tle western  gales  waft  the  gallant  (gay) 
vessel  that  sails  on  the  azure  surface 
of  the  level  ocean,  without  foreseeing 
the  storm,  that  was  to  rise  in  the 

* 

evening — here  the  whirlwind  is  per- 
sonified, and  is  pictured  like  a  grim 
or  horrid  monster  lying  silently  in 
ambush  for  his  destined  or  intended 
prey. 

"Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl, 

The  rich  repast  prepare, 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast. 

Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  thirst  and  famine  scowl, 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest." 

The  prophecy  of  the  bard  now 
proceeds  in  this  stanza  to  describe 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  second. 

Fill  high  the  bowl— The  early  years 

a 
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of  Richard  the  second  were  passed  in 
luxury — he  had  with  wisdom  and  cou- 
rage repressed  rebellion  that  had 
just  broke  out  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  crown,  and  finding-  nothing  to 
disturb  his  security,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  feasting  and  revelry — by  de- 
grees his  debts  and  difficulties  in- 
creased, and  having  injured  many,  his 
crown  was  usurped  by  Bolingbroke, 
and  he  was  starved  to  death. 

The  poet  with  great  spirit  passes 
over  every  recital  that  might  lead 
by  degrees  to  the  denunciations  of 
the  Bard,  he  quits  the  tone  of  riar- 
rative5  and  immediately  apostrophizes 
or  addresses  unseen,  imaginary  or  sup- 
posed things  or  persons  ;  he  addresses 
as  it  were  the  attendants  of  the  King", 

O  ' 

and  tells  them  that  though  he  is  reft 
(bereaved  or  robbed)  of  his  crown 
he  may  yet  enjoy  the  feast — the  poet 
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then  describes  the  phantoms  that  pre- 
vent him  from  any  farther  enjoyment. 
Fell  (cruel)  thirst  and  famine  scowl 
(look  contemptuously)  on  him,  who 
is  as  it  were  their  guest,  and  with 
a  baleful  smile,  (a  smile  portending1 
evil)  baffle  or  disappoint  his  hunger. 

"  Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 

Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse, 

Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  course, 

And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their 

way — 

Ye  Towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 
With  many   a    foul  and  midnight  murder  fed ; 
Bevere  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame, 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head ! 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow 
Twined  with  their  blushing  foe,  we  spread  ; 
The  bristled  boar  in  infant  gore, 
Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom, 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his 

doom." 
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Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray. 

The  Bard  foretels  the  long  wars 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, who  were  all  descended  from 
Edward  the  third,  so  that  the  pro- 
phecy of  their  misfortunes  must  be 
on  many  accounts  afflictive  to  him. 

The  din  of  battle  bray. — This  is  a 
liarsli  and  affected  expression,  em- 
ployed more  for  its  singularity  than 
beauty,  battle  is  full  of  noise,  but  that 
noise  does  not  resemble  braying. 

Horse  to  Horse. — Lance  meets  lance, 
and  horse  meets  horse  in  the  combat. 

Destined  course. — The  course  which 
the  destinies  now  foretold — and  years 
of  havoc  mow  their  way  through  the 
squadrons,  of  both  parties — is  put  for 
— Havoc  for  many  years  mows  his 
way. 
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Kindred  squadrons. — The  armies 
were  all  mutually  related  to  each 
other,  which  must  always  be  the  case 
in  civil  wars—  that  is  to  say,  in  wars 

•/  * 

among-  fellow  citizens — the  word  civil 

o 

comes  from  civ  is  a  citizen. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius. — It  is  said  that 
the  old  part  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
was  built  by  Julius  Caesar — it  was 
however  the  scene  of  many  horrid 
murders,  during  the  wars  between  the 

*  n 

houses  of  York  and  Lancaster :  Henry 
the  sixth  was  murdered  there  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  lii- 
chard  the  third. 

Revere  his  consort's  faith,  §c. — Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  wife  to  Henry  the  sixth, 
was  a  woman  of  great  courage  and 
perseverance,  her  husband  was  on  the 
contrary  pusillanimous. 

Meek  usurper. — Henry  the  sixth  is 

a  3 
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called  usurper  because  the  crown 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  house  of 
York. 

A  hove,  below,  the  rose  of  snow 
Twined   with    her    blushing  foe,     we 
spread. 

The  white  rose  was  the  emblem 
or  ensign  of  the  house  of  York,  the 
red  rose  of  the  house  of  Lancaster — 
We  spread,  means,  we  the  bards 
spread  them  as  the  badges  of  warfare. 

The  bristled  boar  in  infant  gore, 
Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 

The  silver  Boar  was  the  crest  of 
Richard  the  third — while  he  was  duke 
of  Gloucester,  he  caused  the  two 
young  princes,  sons  of  Edward  the 
fourth,  to  be  murdered  in  the  Tower 
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of  London— he  is  therefore  properly 
said,  to  wallow  in  gore  or  blood. 

In  the  thorny  shade9 — Means  1  sup- 
pose the  confusion  of  the  civil  wars, 
which  resembled  the  thorny  briars  of 
the  rival  roses. 

Now  brothers,  fyc. — Stamping  ven- 
yeance  and  ratifying  doom,  tho'  fine 
lines,  are  expressions  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  loom  over  which  the 
imaginary  bards  were  bending. 

"  Edward  lo  !  to  sudden  fate, — 
(Weave  we  the  woof,  the  thread  is  spun-) 
Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate  ! 
The  web  is  wove,  the  work  is  done/' 

Here  the  poet  returns  to  Edward 
the  first,  whom  the  bard  continues  to 
address — Lo  !  Edward  we  consecrate ! 
(we  consign  or  give  up  to  fate)  halt 
thy  heart — this  alludes  to  the  death 
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of  Eleanor  of  Castile  his  queen,  "whom 
he  loved  tenderly.  As  for,  weave 
the  woof,  &c.  these  are  words  that 
have  the  air  of  an  incantation,  but 
they  convey  little  meaning,  and  their 
repetition  has  nothing1  in  it  that  is 

J.  O 

truly  sublime. 

ti 

*  Stay,  oh  stay,  nor  thus  forlorn 
4  Leave  me  unbless'd  unpitied  here  to  mourn!' 
In  yon  bright  track  that  fires  the  western  skies 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes." 

Here  the  vision  of.  his  brother  bards 
•vanishes  as  it  were  with  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  Bard  is  left  alone  upon 
the  projecting1  rock,  on  the  brow  of 
Snowden,  whilst  Edward's  army 
marches  by — He  calls  upon  the  spec- 
tres as  they  vanish  to  remain,  and  not 
to  leave  him  unpitied  and  alone — lie 
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says  <c  uribkssd"  but  for  what  reason 
does  not  appear.  He  describes  the 
bards  as  melting-  from  his  si<£ht  into 

o  ~ 

air  in  the  bright  clouds  of  the  setting 
sun. 

**  But  Oh !    what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowden 

height, 

Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  ? 
Visions  of  Glory,  spare  my  aching  sight; 
Ye  unborn  ages  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more  our  long  lost  Arthur  we  bewail, 
All  hail!   ye  genuine  kings,   Britannia's    issue 

hail." 

The  Bard  before  he  throws  him- 
self from  the  rock,  and  after  the  other 
bards  have  vanished,  breaks  out  into 
extacv  at  the  future  scenes  that 

v 

crowded  upon  his  prophetic  sight — 
he  calls  upon  his  country inen  to  be 
comforted  with  his  announcing:  to 

o 

them   that  they    need  no  longer    be- 
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wail  their  loss  of  their  favourite  Bri- 
tish king  Arthur,  for  a  new  and 
genuine  race  of  British  kings  sprung 
from  the  race  of  Tudor,  shall  possess  the 
throne,  alluding  to  the  race  of  Tudor, 
which  in  the  person  of  Henry  the 
seventh  united  the  red  and  white 
roses — this  monarch  was  of  Cambria^ 
origin — a  circumstance  that  must  gra- 
tify the  inhabitants  of  Wales. 

Visions  of  Glory  spare  my  aching  sight. 

He  speaks  of  the  appearances  that 
rise  before  his  view  as  too  bright  to 
be  beheld. 

"  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear, 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old, 

In  bearded  majesty  appear. 

In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  British  line, 
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Her  lion  port,  her  awe  commanding  face, 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air, 
What  strains  of  vccal  transport  round  her  play  ? 
Hear  from  the  grave!  great  TaliesMii  hear; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay, 
Bright  rapture  calls,  and  soaring  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many  colour'd 
wings." 

Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold. 

The  bard   now  brings  forward  the 

o 

race  of  kin^s  descended  from    Owen 

o 

Tudor,  whom  he  represents  as  sur- 
rounded or  (girt)  by  a  numerous  re- 
tinue of  bold  barons. 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear. 

I  suppose  he  alludes  to  their  bright 
crowns. 

In  the  midst ,  a  form  divine  ! 
Queen    Elizabeth    appears    in    the 
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midst,  her  lion  port  was  certainly  an 
odd  port  (deportment  or  gesture)  for 
a  ladv  —  but  it  was  an  epithet  that  had 
been  bestowed  on  Queen  Elizabeth 
by  her  followers—  her  awe  command- 
ing face  attempered  to  virgin  grace, 
that  is  to  say  softened  down  to  a 
feminine  appearance  —  There  is  a  verb 
wanting  after  the  words,  in  the  midst 
—  there  should  be  added  stands,  or 
appears,  or  some  similar  word. 

"  What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in 
the  air, 


The  Bard  again  digresses  or  turns 
aside  from  his  subject  to  foretel  the 
glory  of  the  poets  who  wrote  during 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  —  he  says,  they 
sang  such  strains  'as  would  have  in- 
fused a  soul  into  the  great  Bard  of 
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Wales,  Taliessin,  who  had  been  dead 
eight  hundred  years. 

What  strings  symphonious  tremble  on 
my  ear. 

Syniphonious,  means  such  strings 
as  agree  in  harmony,  or  are  in  unison 
with  each  other — tremble,  means  vi- 
brate, as  strings  do  that  are  struck. 

Bright  rapture  calls,  ^c.-  Bright 
rapture,  or  the  pleasure  imparted  by 
these  strains,  is  personified  and  made 
to  soar  towards  heaven,  waving  her 
wings  of  many  colours.  The  rapture 
occasioned  by  fine  music,  raises  the 
thoughts  towards  heaven,  and  thus  by 
a  remote  analogy,  rapture  is  said  to 
soar  towards  heaven. —  Waving  many 
coloured  wings — describes  the  various 
emotions  of  rapture. — The  whole  pas- 

11 
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sage  pleases  the  ear  and  awakens  the 
imagination,  but  it  cheats  the  sense. 
Rapture  calls — but  on  whom  does 
she  call? — this  criticism  is  intended 
to  caution  young  readers  against  blind 
admiration  of  what  they  do  not  clearly 
comprehend, — To  form  a  good  under- 
standing and  a  solid  judgment  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  opinions  and  tastes  with- 
out examination.  Many  of  the  follies 
of  youth,  and  of  mankind  in  general, 
arise  from  the  influence  of  words 
whose  meaning  is  not  even  questioned. 
The  enthusiastic  feeling  of  pleasure 
arising  from  poetry,  is  not  diminished 
but  elevated  by  accurate  criticism,  it  is 
confined  to  what  is  excellent,  and 
cannot  be  excited  by  false  imagery 
and  tinsel  ornament. 
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•'  The  verse  adorn  again, 

Fierce  war,  and  faithful  love, 

And  truth  severe,  by  fairy  fiction  drest. 

In  buskin'd  measures  move, 

Pale  grief  and  pleasing  pain, 

With  horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast : 

A  voice  as  of  the  Cherub  choir, 

Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear, 

And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear, 

That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 

The  verse  adorn  again. 

It  does  not  at  first  appear  to  whom 
this  is  addressed,  but  upon  conside- 
ration it  seems  that  fury,  war,  and 
love,  are  called  upon  to  adorn  verse. 
The  Bard,  after  he  has  dismissed  his 
prophetic  companions,  and  denounced 
a  long  train  of  disasters  against  Ed- 
ward the  first,  with  prophetic  rapture 
foretels  the  glory  of  future  poets- — and 
by  glancing  at  the  subjects  on  which 
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each  of  them  wrote,  he  points  out  the 
poets  themselves, 

Fierce  war,  and  faithful  love, 
And  truth  severe,  by  fiction  drest. 

Here  is  a  fall  stop — These  person- 
ages are  called  upon  to  adorn  the 
revival,  or  more  properly  the  birth 
of  English  poetry — Spencer  is  the  first 
poet  of  real  merit  that  we  can  name 
as  adorning  English  verse. 

In  Spencer's  preface  (or  pro  erne) 
to  the  Fairy  Queen,  he  has  these  very 
words,  "Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves" 
• — Spencer  has  every  where  enforced 
the  best  morality,  which  as  his  book 
is  entirely  a  fairy  fiction — the  bard 
describes  by  these  words. 

"  Trutb  severe  by  fairy  fiction  drest," 
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In  buskirfd  measure  move 
Pale  grief  and  pleasing  paiu, 
With  horror,    tyrant  of  the  throbbing 
breast. 

There  should  be  a  full  stop  here. 
This  is  a  new  sentence,  and  the  sense 
is?  that  pale  grief,  &c.  move  on  the 
staore  in  buskin'd  measure — that  is 

C7 

to  say,  in  the  solemn  tones  of  Tra- 
gedy.— Tragedy  among  the  ancients 
was  represented  by  actors  who  wore 
buskins  with  high  heels,  the  actors 
of  comedy  wore  the  sock.  The  au- 
thor whom  the  bard  foretels  in  these 
verses  is  Shakspeare. 

Pleasing  pain. — The  pain  which  we 
feel  from  seeing  on  the  stage  the  re- 
presentation of  suffering,  is  accom- 
panied with  a  kind  of  pleasure  ;  of 

R  3 
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-which    we    are   all    sensible,    though 

D 

we  cannot  always  account  for  it. 
With  horror,  tyrant  of  the  breast. 

t 

Sometimes  the  feelings  excited  by 
Tragedy  surpass  the  bounds  within 
which  it  is  possible  to  feel  any  mo- 
dification of  pleasure. — Horrid  crimes, 
and  terrific  events,  though  we  know 
them  to  be  fictitious,  actually  subdue 
the  mind  and  tyrannise  over  the  feel- 
ings;— they  are  therefore  called  by 
the  poet  the  tyrants  of  the  breast. — 
Of  all  poets,  Shakspeare  has  the 
greatest  power  to  move  the  passions 
— his  language  and  manner  of  writing1 

So  3 

are  such  as  are  too  difficult  for  young 
people — I  therefore  recommend  it  to 
them  not  to  be  impatient  to  read  his 
works. 
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A  voice  as  of  the  cherub  choir, 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear. 

Gales  from  Eden  bear  with  them 
a  voice  (such)  as  it  might  be,  if  it 
were  of  the  choir  (quire)  of  cherubs 
iu  heaven. 

Gales  from  Eden — mean  gales  from 
Paradise,  which  is  the  scene  of  Mil- 
ton's sublime  poem,  called  "  Paradise 
Lost" — Cherub  choir — the  angels  who 
sing  the  praises  of  God  in  heaven. 

And  distant  warbling*. — He  means 
the  poetry  that  might  be  written  after 
Spencer,  Shakspeare  and  Milton — 
warbling  means  pleasing  musical 
sounds,  &c.  They  are  here  said  to 
melt  upon  the  ear  of  the  Bard,  be- 
cause they  were  as  to  him,  at  such 
distant  futurity  as  to  be  scarcely 
heard.— In  this  expression  it  is  to  be 
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here  observed  that  distance  of  time 
is  made  to  have  the  same  effect  as 
distance  of  place. 

«  Fond  impious  man !  Think 'st  thou  yon  san- 
guine cloud, 

Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  can  quench  the  orb  of  day, 

To  morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 

Enough  for  me  !  with  joy  I  see 

The  different  dooms  our  fate  assign ; 

Be  thine  despair  and  scept'red  care, 

To  triumph  and  to  die,  be  mine. 

He  spoke — and  headlong  from  the  mountain's 
height 

Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  in  endless 
night." 

Fond  impious  man. — Fond  in  old 
language  means  to  express  thinking 
or  acting  foolishly  from  too  great  love 
of  ourselves  or  of  others. 

Edward  the  first  is  called  by  the 
Bard,  impious,  not  pious,  or  not  im- 
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pressed  with  a  sense  of  religion,  be- 
cause he  overvalues  his  own  victories 
and  his  own  power,  without  seeming 
to  feel  proper  submission  to  heaven, 
or  to  reverence  the  Bards,  whom 
he  ought  to  have  considered  as  mi- 
nisters of  heaven. 

Thinlist  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud. — 
Dost  thou  imagine  that  thy  bloody 
massacre  of  the  Bards  has  obscured 
heaven — the  vapour  of  their  holy  blood 
may  form  a  cloud  that  intercepts  the 
sun  (of  heaven)  for  a  moment  from 
the  sight,  but  the  cloud  will  soon 
vanish,  and  the  sun  will  soon  shine 
upon  the  world  with  more  than  usual 
lustre. — Perhaps  the  Poet  means  to 
allude  to  his  own  line  of 


"  Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sun." 
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Such  is  the  general  meaning  of  this 
stanza. 

Orb  of  clay. — Orb  means  globe—- 
of the  sun. 

Raised  by  thy  breath. — By  thy 
orders. 

Repairs  the  golden  flood. — Golden 
flood  means  the  flood  of  light,  that 
is  ponr'd  from  the  sun — to  repair 
a  flood  is  not  a  usual  expression. 

Redoubled  ray. — Does  not  mean 
doubled,  but  merely  strengthened  or 
increased — thus  the  word  a  hundred, 
a  thousand,  or  a  million  do  not  mean 
exactly  those  numbers,  but  indefinitely 
a  great  number. 

o 

As,  "  A  hundred  oxen  at  his  levee  roar."  Pope. 
"  And  e'er  he  starts  a  thousand  steps  are  lost." 

Pope. 
"  And  the  mass  starts  into  a  million  suns." 

Darwin, 
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-«  O  myriads  of  immortal  spirits."  Milton. 

These  all  mean  great  numbers. 
Enough  for  me!  with  joy  I  see. 

Here  the  Bard  finishes  his  harangue, 
in  no  very  poetical  peroration  (or 
conclusion.)  These  two  short  rhiming 
lines  have  nothing  solemn  in  their  sense, 
their  construction,  or  their  melody. 

Enough  for  me,   means,    I  am  sa-  , 
tisfied  to  see   that   you  must   die    in 
despair  while   I    die  in  triumph. 

Seep  f  red  care. — The  cares  of  Kings 
who  hold  a  sceptre. 

To  triumph  and  to  die  ure  mine. 

A  fine  sentiment  finely  expressed  ! 

Upon  the  whole  this  difficult  poem 
is  full  of  beauties,  of  true  poetry,  and 
of  some  faults.  To -guard  the  young 
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reader  against  such  faults  has  been 
attempted  in  these  notes.  Those  who 
have  not  been  tafrghi  with  care  to 
examine  and  to  understand  what  they 
read,  are  apt  to  mistake  defects  for 
beauties,  and  to  imagine  that  when  they 
have  obtained  a  ready  use  of  certain 
phrases,  they  may,  by  a  dextrous  ap- 
plication of  them — write  a  brilliant 
poem — they  will  however,  as  many 
have  found  before  them,  be  grievously 
mistaken — a  harsh  expression,  an  ob- 
solete word,  an  elision  (or  leaving  out) 
even  of  sense  is  passed  over  in  a  poem, 
which  has  otherwise  real  merit — but 
in  a  new  and  particularly  in  a  young 
author  such  offences  against  grammar, 
sense,  and  harmony,  are  never  pardoned. 
The  great  secret  of  writing  and 
speaking  well  is  to  have  knowledge 
and  good  sense,  these  supply  the  tongue 
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and  the  pen  with  proper  language; 
and  they  who  begin  by  imitating-  tine 

C*  »/  .75 

language  before  they  have  something' 
worth  saying  or  writing,  will  seldom 
be  listened  to  or  read. 


s 


ON  PARODY. 


BEFORE  we  conclude  these  readings 
on  Poetry,  it  will  perhaps  be  advan- 
tageous to  give  some  notion  of  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  poetry,  which  is  called 
Parody. 

"  Parody,"  says  Pope,  "  is  a  kind  of 
"  writing  in  which  the  words  of  an 
"  author,  or  his  thoughts,  are  taken, 
"  and  by  a  slight  change  adapted  to 
"  some  new  purpose." 

Parodies  may  be  either  serious  or 
comic,  and  of  each  of  these,  there 
are  two  sorts.  Of  the  serious,  there 
may  be  imitation,  at  which  the  writer 
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may  aim,  with  a  view  to  the  beauties 
and  excellence  of  the  original ,  or,  he 
may  imitate  in  that  style,  which  is 
called  the  mock-heroic.  Of  the  former 
sort  we  have  already  given  an  instance 
in  Adam's  Morning  Hymn,  which  is 
a  Parody  or  version  of  the  148th 
Psalm.  Of  the  latter  or  mock-heroic, 
there  are  examples  in  all  languages. 

The  earliest  is  by  Homer,  as  is 
generally  believed,  in  the  Batracho- 
muomachia  or  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice — of  this  there  is  a  beautiful 
translation  by  Parnell.  In  Italian  the 
Secchia  Rapita  by  Tassoni.  In  French 
the  Lutrin  of  Boileau,  and  in  English 
the  beautiful  poem  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock. 

In  the  notes  to  Warburton's  edition 
of  Pope,  and  in  Wharton's  Essay  on 
Pope,  the  parodies  on  Homer  are  care- 
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fully  pointed  out,  to  these  we  refer  the 
reader,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting*  a  beautiful  example  of  this 
species  of  writing. 

Nothing-  in  ancient  or  modern 
poetry  is  superior  in  generous  sen- 
timent and  noble  expression,  to  the 
speech  of  Sarpedon  to  Glaucus,  in 
the  12th  book  of  Pope's  translation  of 
Homer. 

"  Why  boast  we  Glaucus !  our  extended  reign, 
Where    Zanthus'    streams    enrich  the   Lycian 

plain, 
Our    numerous    herds,    that  range  the  fruitful 

field, 

And  hills,  where  vines  their  purple  harvest  yield; 
Our  foaming  bowls  with  purer  nectar  crown'd  ; 
Our    feasts   enhanced    with    music's    sprightly 

sound  ? 

WThy  on  these  shores  are  we  with  joy  surveyed, 
Admir'd  as  heroes,  and  as  Gods  obey'd? 
Unless  great  acts  superior  merit  prove, 
And  vindicate  the  bounteous  pow'rs  above. 
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5Tis  ours  the  dignity  they  give  to  grace; 

The  first  in  valour,  as  the  first  in  place. 

That  when  with  wond'ring    eyes  our    martial 

bands, 

Behold  our  deeds  transcending  our  commands : 
Such,  they  may  cry,  deserve  the  sovereign  state, 
Whom  those  that  envy  dare  not  imitate  i 
Could  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave, 
Which  claims  no  less  the  fearful,  than  the  brave, 
For  lust  of  fame,  I  should  not  vainly  dare, 
In  righting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  soul  to  war. 
But  since,  alas !  ignoble  age  must  come, 
Disease,  and  death's  inexorable  doom  ; 
The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 
And  give  to  fame,  what  we  to  nature  owe; 
Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honor'd  if  we  live, 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give  !" 

This  passage  is  beautifully  parodied 
in  the  speech  of  Clarissa  in  the  5th 
Canto  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

"  Say,  why  are  beauties  prais'd  and  honour'd 

most, 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast? 

S  3 
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Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford  ? 
Why  angels  call'd,  and  angel-like  ador'd  ? 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-glov'd 

beaux  ? 

Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  inmost  rows  ? 
How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains, 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains  : 
That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  front-box  grace, 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  face  ! 
Oh  !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  small- pox,  or  chas'd  old  age  away, 
Who   would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares 

produce  ? 

Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use  ? 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  Saint, 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 
But  since  alas !  frail  beauty  must  decay, 
Curl'd  or  uncurl'd,  since  locks  must  turn  to  grey ; 
Since  painted  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade, 
And  she  who  scorns  a  man,  must  die  a  maid  ; 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  pow'r  to  use, 
And  keep  goo:?  humour  still,  whatever  we  lose  ? 
And  trust  me,  Dear !  good  humour  can  prevail, 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scold- 
ing fail, 
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Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul." 

• 

It  is  impossible  not  to   be   pleased 
with    the    art   of    this    parody.     The 
genealogies  of  Agamemnon's  Sceptre, 
of  Belinda's  bodkin,  Achilles  swearing1 
by  his  sceptre,  and  the  Baron's  swear- 
ing by  the  lock  of  which  he  had  robbed 
Belinda,  are  also  excellent  specimens 
of  this  species  of  writing. — Tide  Rape 
of  the  Lock. 

Of  the  comic  species  of  Parody, 
there  are  many  examples  in  most  lan- 
guages, the  best  are  perhaps  in  the 
French  language.  * 

In  our  own  language,  Butler,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Phillips,  Gay, 

*  Vid.  the  article  Parody,  in  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  Encyclopedic  de  Gramrnaire  et  dc 
Litterature. 
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Sheridan,  abound  with  excellent  pa- 
rodies. 

There  is  a  sprightly  poem  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld9 s  *,  which  is  a  close  Pa- 
rody of  the  story  of  Phaeton  in  Ovid, 
parts  of  which  we  will  select  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  young  reader. 
Phaeton,  Apollo's  son,  obtains  from 
his  father,  permission  to  drive  his 
chariot,  one  day. 

In  Addison's  translations  of  Ovid,f 
Phaeton  thus  addresses  his  father; — 

*  '  Light  of  the  world/  the  trembling  youth  re- 
plies, 

(  Illustrious  Parent  1  since  you  don't  despise 
e  The  parent's  name,  some  certain  token  give, 

That  I  may  Clymene's  proud  boast  believe, 
'  Nor  longer  under  false  reproaches  grieve.' 

Mrs.  Barbauld's  Evenings -at  Home, 
f  Addison's  Works,  Vol.  I. 
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"  The  tender  Sire  was  touch'd  with  what  he 

said, 

And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  his  head, 
And  bid  the  youth  advance — '  My  son,'  said  he, 
«  Come  to  thy  father's  arms  !  for  Clymene 

*  Has  told  thee  true;  a  parent's  name  I  own, 
'  And  deem  thee  worthy  to  be  call'd  my  son. 
'    Asa  sure  proof,  make  some  request,  and  I, 
<  Whate'er  it  be,  with  that  request  comply ; 

*  By  Styx,  I  swear,  whose  waves  are  hid  in  night, 
'  And  roll  impervious  to  my  piercing  sight/ 

The  youth  transported,  asks,  without  delay, 
To  guide  the  Sun's  bright  chariot  for  a  day." 

Phaeton,  jun.  or  Jehu  as  he  is  called 
in  Mrs.  Barbauld's  poem,  begins  in 
the  following-  manner. 

"  As  soon  as  Jehu  saw  his  sire, 

'  A  boon,  a  boon,'  he  cried, 
*  Oh  !  if  I  am  your  darling  boy 

'  Let  me  not  be  denied.' 
c  My  darling  boy  indeed  thou  art,' 

The  father  wise  replied ; 
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'  So  name  the  boon,  I  promise  thee 

4  It  shall  not  be  denied.' 
*  Then  give  me,  Sir,  your  long^lash'd  whip, 

'  And  give  your  gig  and  pair, 
'  To  drive  along  to  yonder  town, 

4  And  flourish  through  the  fair.' 


OVID. 

"  The  God  repented  of  the  oath  he  took, 
For  anguish  thrice  his  radiant  head  he  shook : 
'  My  son,'  says  he,  *  some  other  proof  require, 

*  Rash  was  my  promise,  rash  is  thy  desire. 

c  Pd  fain  deny  this  wish,  which  thou  hast  made ; 
'  Or,  what  I  can't  deny,  would  fain  dissuade. 

*  Choose  out  a  gift  from  seas,  or  earth,  or  skies, 
6  For  open  to  your  wish,  all  nature  lies, 

*  Only  decline  this  one  unequal  task, 

'  For  'tis  a  mischief,  not  a  gift  you  ask.* 


x 

MRS.  BARBAULD. 

The  father  shook  his  head, «  my  son, 
*  You  know  not  what  you  ask, 
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« To  drive  a  gig  in  crowded  streets 
'  Is  no  such  easy  task. 

6  The  horses  full  of  rest  and  corn, 

*  Scarce  I  myself  can   guide ; 

*  And  much  I  fear,  if  you  attempt, 

*  Some  mischief  will  betide ; 

'  Then  think,  dear  boy,  of  something  else, 
'  That's  better  worth  your  wishing, 

'  A  bow  and  quiver,  bats  and  bails, 
'  A  rod,  and  lines  for  fishing.3 


3> 


OVID. 

*  Take  this  advice,  this  last  advice,  my  son, 

*  Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on, 

'  The  coursers  of  themselves  will  run  too  fast, 
e  Your  art  must  be  to  moderate  their  haste, 
'  Drive  'em  not  on  directly  through  the  skies, 
'  But  where  the  Zodiac's  winding  circle  lies, 
c  Along  the  midmost  zone,  but  rally  forth, 
'  Nor  to  the  distant  South,  nor  stormy  North, 
'  The  horses'  hoofs,  a  beaten  track  will  show, 
'  But  neither  mount  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low, 
'  That  no  new  fires,  or  Heaven  or  Earth   infest, 

*  Keep  the  mid  way,  the  middle  way  is  best.' 
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4  At  least  attend  rash  boy,  he  cried, 
'  And  follow  good  advice, 

<  Or  in  a  ditch,  both  gig  and  you, 

'  Will  tumble  in  a  trice. 

*  Spare,  spare  the  whip,  hold  hard  the  rein, 

*  The  steeds  go  fast  enough, 
'  Keep  in  the  middle  beaten  track, 
'  Nor  cross  the  ruts  so  rough : 

*  And  when  within  the  town  you  come,    . 

«  Be  sure  with  special  care, 

<  Drive  clear  of  sign-post,  booths  and  stalls, 

'  And  monsters  of  the  fair.' 

OVID. 

*  He  (Apollo)  spoke  in  vain,  the  youth  with  ac- 

tive heat 

And  sprightly  vigour  vaults  into  the  seat, 
And  joys  to  hold  the  reins,  and  fondly  gives, 
Those  thanks,  his  father  with  remorse  receives.* 

MRS.  BARBAULD. 

"He  (Jehu)  seiz'd  the  reins,  and  up  he  sprung, 
And  waved  the  whistling  lash, 
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*  Take  care  !   take  care  !'  his  father  cried, 
But  off  he  went  slap-dash ." 

OVID. 

4<  The  youth  was  light,  nor  could  he  fill  the  seat, 

Or  poise  the  chariot  with  his  wonted  weight, 

****** 

****** 

So  in  the  bounding  chariot   toss'd  on  high, 
The  youth  is  hurried  headlong  through  the  sky." 

MRS.  BARBAULD. 

'  Young  Jehu,  tott'ring  in  his  seat, 
*  Now  wish'd  to  pull  them   in, 
But  pulling  from   so  young  a  hand, 
'  They  valued  not  a  pin.' 

It  was  itn|3ossible  to  continue  the 
parody  of  Ovid's  Phaeton,  through 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. — The  mo- 
dern poet  has  therefore  with  great 
art,  exposed  her  hero  to  disasters 
which  arose  naturally  from  his  si- 
tuation. 

T 
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These  are  admirably  described,  and 
we  recommend  it  to  our  little  friends 
to  read  the  whole  poem. 

We  may  observe  that  part  of  the 
pleasure  we  take  in  parody  arises 
from  the  self-approbation  we  feel 
from  our  own  quickness  in  discover- 
ing the  resemblances,  and  in  recol- 
lecting the  passages  alluded  to. 

If  we  do  not  immediately  remember 
them,  or  if  the  resemblance  must  be 
pointed  out,  or  the  allusion  explain- 
ed, our  pleasure  is  much  diminished, 
and  we  rather  feel  pain  from  the  mor- 
tification of  not  having  remembered 
or  understood. 

Among  popular  parodies,  of  the 
mock-heroic  kind,  we  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  "  The  splendid  shil- 
ling"— by  Philips,  and  six  imitations 
of  different  poets  on  a  pipe  of  to- 
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bacco  by  Dr.  Browne,  which  may  be 
found  inDodsIey's  Collection  of  poems. 
2d  vol.  p.  280. 

Our  readers  are  now  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  knowledge  of  poetry, 
that  they  will  easily  discover  the 
sources  of  these  imitations. 

Some  of  the  popular  poets  of  the 
present  day  have  been  successfully  pa- 
rodied in  a  collection  of  poems,  called 
the  "  Rejected  Addresses." — These 
pleased  the  public,  by  the  happiness 
of  the  imitation,  and  by  their  freedom 
from  ill-nature,  and  as  we  have  been 
assured,  have  amused  many  of  the 
authors,  whose  works  were  the  subject 
of  parody. 

But  of  all  modern  parodies,  <c  The 
Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  in  the  Anti- 
jacobin  is  by  far  the  best,  it  com- 
bines science,  invention,  and  the  charms 
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of  beautiful  poetry,  so  as  to  give  an 
air  of  originality  that  would  please  the 
reader  were  he  totally  unacquainted 
with  Dr  Darwin's  poeai. 

One  of    the   authors   of  this    book 
read  the  Loves  of   the    Triangles  to 

o 

Dr.  Darwin,  when  this  number 
of  the  Anti-jacobin  first  appeared. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  Doctor 
should  not  feel  some  pain  at  the 
recital,  but  he  most  certainly  felt 
high  admiration  for  the  talents  of  the 
writer,  and  some  surprise  at  finding 
so  powerful  a  rival  in  a  species  of 
composition  which  he  had  cultivated 
with  uncommon  success. 

There  is  another  species  of  parody 
which  is  denominated  travestie; — this 
is  a  burlesque  imitation  of  the  best 
authors,  with  a  view  to  depreciate 
their  merits.  It  is  generally  ill-na- 
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tured  and  frequently  dull — and  when 
it  is  drawn  out  to  a  considerable 
length  is  absolutely  intolerable;  it  is 
thus  that  mediocrity  and  selfishness 
revenge  themselves,  as  it  were,  upon 
superior  genius  and  sensibility. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this 
talent  for  imitating  the  style  and  ca- 
ricaturing the  faults  of  other  writers 
is  found  often  in  those,  who  do  not 
themselves  excel  in  original  compo- 
sition. 

We    forbear    to  expatiate    farther, 

or  to   p'ive  farther   instances  of  these 

~ 

different  species  of  poetry  lest  we 
should  anticipate  or  destroy  the  fu- 
ture pleasure  which  our  young  rea- 
ders may  some  day  have,  in  disco- 
vering these  beauties  for  themselves. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 

have  pointed  out  the   way,  they  will 
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in  future  follow  it,  without  the  as- 
sistance, or  the  incumbrance  of  a 
guide. — We  have  been  desirous  ra- 
ther to  excite  the  mind,  to  think  and 
to  reflect  upon  its  own  feelings  than 
to  induce  our  young  readers  to  adopt 
implicitly  our  opinions  or  tastes. — 
We  do  not  wish  merely  to  supply 
them,  with  ready-made  critical  ob- 
servations, but  to  give  them  the  power 
and  the  pleasure  of  judging  for  them- 
selves. It  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  us  to  hear  young  persons 
make  one  observation  of  their  own, 
it  would  be  more  satisfaction  to  us, 
to  see  the  pleasure  lighten  in  their 
eyes,  on  the  discovery  of  an  allusion, 
an  imitation,  a  parody,  on  the  per- 
ception of  any  beauty  of  poetry  dis- 
cerned for  themselves,  and  by  them- 
selves, than  it  could  possibly  give  us 
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to  know  that  every  word  in  this  book, 
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that  all  the  criticisms  of  Warton,  or 
Johnson,  or  of  all  the  best  critics  that 
ever  wrote,  were  merely  impressed  on 
th£  memory  of  the  pupil. 

We  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  sort  of  delight  and  triumph 
with  which  young  people,  who  have 
early  discerned  beauties  in  literature 
afterwards  discover  that  what  they  ad- 
mired from  their  own  judgment  and 
feelings  had  been  approved  by  the 
jest  critics  :  we  have  often  seen  the 
surprise  and  satisfaction  with  which 
mr  pupils  trace  stolen  ideas,  or  al- 
•  usions,  and  as  they  advance  in  their 
acquaintance  with  literature,  discover 
'resh  allusions  and  new  beauties  in 
passages  or  lines  of  poetry  long  fa- 
niiiar  to  them,  but  of  which  they 
lad  at  first  perceived  only  the  obvious 
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sense. — "We  hope  our  young  readers 
will  in  their  turn  enjoy  this  sort  of 
pleasure,  and  that  their  parents  and 
preceptors  will  also  in  their  turn  en- 
joy the  satisfaction  we  have  felt  in 
seeing  this  gradual,  but  certain  pro- 
gress of  the  mind,  and  in  perceiving 
that  the  taste  for  literature  once  form- 
ed, must  be  for  life  a  source  of  con- 
tinual, independent,  vttreproved  plea- 
sure. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  POETRY  EXPLAINED 

FOR    THE    USE  OF  YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

PAGE    39, 

"  And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
"  Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  vale." 

There  is  an  error  in  the  explana- 
tion of  this  passage :  the  word  tale 
here  means  the  tally,  or  the  account 
of  the  Hock  which  each  shepherd 
numbers  or  tells  in  the  morning,  and 
not  a  love  tale. 

There  is  another  error  in  explain- 
ing the  following  lines, 

"  Let  my  due  feet  never  fail, 

"  To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale" 

Pao-e   80  — Pale   is  here  explained 

t3 

to  mean  dim,  but  this  is  an  error.— 
Pale  here  is  a  substantive,  not  an  ad- 
jective.— It  means  the  pale  or  inclo- 
sure  of  the  cloister. 
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